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Written lor The Silent Worker. 

The First School for the Deaf in 
America. 

OT “Old Hartford, ” which ( a.s 
the oldest of all existing 
schools of its kind in the Unit- 
ed States, has a finnlj- established and 
well-deserved fame of its own,) but 
a smaller, shorter-lived, less widely 
known enterprise, opened a few j'ears 
earlier than the “American Asylum, ’’ 
quite as strikingly successful in its 
immediate results, and indirectly, it is 
probable, of great service to the cause 
of deaf-mute education in the United 
States. 

In the early spring of 1812, Mr. 


wood, and accompanied him as far as 
Richmond on his way to Baltimore. 
The young man promised to write 
“ every week or ten da3^s, ’’ as his plans 
should take shape, but a few months 
later, in August, Col. Bolling writes 
to him, directing, of course, to Balti- 
more, expressing di.sappointment at 
not hearing from him in regard to the 
proposed opening of the school, in 
which the Colonel was anxious to 
place his son. The reason for young 
Braidwood 's long silence appears ver\- 
.soon in a letter from him to the Col- 
onel, dated from New York, hr' which 
it appears that he had been induced 
b}^ a plausible adventurer, claiming to 



ation for this statement being, appar- 
ently, that, at the time stated he had 
been in Virginia and had there planned 
e.stablishing the school in Baltimore. 

This advertisement announces that 
“children who have been bom deaf, or 
those who have lost their hearing by 
accident or di.sease, are taught to speak 
and read distinctly the principles of 
language — thej’ are also instructed in 
arithmetic and geography, with the 
use of the globes, and ever\’ branch of 
Education necessarj- to render them 
useful and intelligent members of 
society . ’ ’ 

Here, for a time, Braidwootl did ex- 
cellent work, and, to all appearance. 


high abilities as a teacher. Under 
his tuition young Bolling and the 
other pupils — five or six in number, 
made the most gratifying progress, 
and although their teacher had 
shown at times indication of the 
weakness which had so nearlj" ruined 
him but for his patron’s kindne.ss 
(“Unstable as water, thou shall not 
excel”), j’et by associating with 
him a clergyman of dignity of 
character, “the Rev. Kirkpatrick”, 
itwas hoped that he would be in- 
fluenced to keep straight. After 
some years, however, he seems to 
have ‘ ‘ lost his grip ’ ’ and drifted 
from his; pupils and friends, dj'ing 


John Braidwood, a grandson 
of the famous founder of the 
school for deaf-mutes in Edin- 
burgh, arrived in this country, 
intending to establish a similar 
school in one of the larger cities 
— Baltimore or New York. Col. 
William Bolling, of Bolling 
Hall, Goochland Co,, Va,. being 
advised, through his friend 
Hon. James Pleasants, then in 
Washington, in attendance on 
Congress, of Mr. Braidwood ’s 
purpose, wrote at once, urging 
Mr. Braidwood to visit him at 
his home before making the 
necessary arrangements for 
starting the proposed school. 

Col. Bolling’s principal mo- 
tive was to arrange for the 
education, by Mr. Braidwood, 
of his deaf-mute son, William 
Albert Bolling, but he also 
had an inteie.st in the Braidwood 



in-“poverty and loneliness in 
1819. 

Who were the “ six or seven ’ ' 
pupils of this school, other than 
j’oung Bolling, and what was 
their after history-, we have not 
learned. In his letter to Itlr. 
James J^leasants, before Braid- 
wood’s visit to Bolling Hall, 
Col. Bolling speaks of a certain 
deaf youth as a possible pupil, 
but adds that as this young 
man was apprenticed to a trade 
he is uncertain whether he can 
attend. 

It would be interesting to 
know whether a man able to 
advance S600, the sum requir- 
ed for each of Braidwood ’s pu- 
pils, would, in the Virginia of 
1813, apprentice his son to a 
trade. If that sum could have 
been obtained from philanthrop- 
ic persons not otherwise inter- 


family, as his two deaf brothers, 

John and Thomas, and his deaf 
sister Mary, had been educated at 
the Braidwoods' school in Edinburgh. 

The glimpses we get of the Colonel ’s 
character in his letters which have 
been preserved show him as a typical 
old-fashioned Virginia gentleman — 
hospitable, scrupulously courteous, 
generous with his money, indulgent 
to the failings of one who had any 
claim upon his friendship, but hold- 
ing himself to the .strictest rules of 
honor, a slave to his promise, — and 
roy’all}' indifferent to all standards 
but his own — including the “beggar- 
ly elements ” of orthography, al- 
though his language is that of a cul- 
tivated gentleman. 

In May of the same year Braidwood 
visited Col. Bolling as invited, and 
during this visit his plans were per- 
fected and were approved of by his 
host, for the starting of a school in 
Baltimore. The Colonel pledged his 
patronage and his influence to Braid- 


THH FIRST SCHOOL FOR 

be an English nobleman, to accom- 
pany him to that city. As might have 
been expected, the unsophisticated 
profes.sor soon found himself stranded 
without money or friends, and brought 
up in that unhappy institution of the 
last century, a debtor’s prison. 

In these .straits Col. Bolling be- 
friended the young man, paid his 
debts and brought him back to A'ir- 
ginia, where at “Cobbs,” the home 
of Major Thomas Bolling, the first 
school for deaf-mutes in America was 
opened, as appears from an advertise- 
ment in a Richmond paper dated Jan. 
9th, 181 — . The missing figure is 
believed, by those best informed to be 
a 3, but the evidence is not such as to 
satisfy the painstaking historians of 
the Volta Bureau, to whom we are in- 
debted for material. 

Braidwood ’s turn for romance ap- 
pears in the statement that this school 
“ was opened in May last, ” the found- 


THE nE.VF IX .VMERIC.-V. 

the foundation of a permanent school 
was laid. The site was a noble one 
— on high ground on the north side of 
the Appomattox, nine miles below the 
city of Petersburg, whose spires could 
be seen glittering in their setting of 
green hills or reflected in the silvery 
reaches of the river. 

The accompanying cut is from a 
photograph of a drawing in the pos- 
session of the Volta Bureau, made from 
an original sketch by \Vm. A. Boll- 
ing, the first pupil of this first school 
for deaf-mutes in America. 

It will be remembered that at this 
time war existed between the United 
States and Great Britain, and Col. 
Bolling dufy- reported to the authori- 
ties the presence of Mr, Braidwood 
as a subject of the English crown and 
became responsible for his conduct, 

\Ve have Col. Bolling’s testimony 
that Braidwood was a man of liberal 
education, pleasing manners and very 


ested in the case, that fact also 
would be worth knowing. 

The family history of the Bollings 
is of considerable interest. The^* 
were directly descended from Poca- 
hontas, her grand-daughter, and onh' 
descendant in that generation, Jane 
Rolfe. having married Robert Bolling, 
the ancestor of all those persons of 
the name with whom we are concerned 
in this article. Col. Bolling of Cobbs, 
the patron of John Braidwood and 
father of his pupil, married Maix- 
Randolph, a near relative, we believe, 
of the famous Randolph of Roanoke. 
In England the Bollings were a family 
of wealth as far back as the Wars of 
the Roses, seated at Bolling Hall in 
Yorkshire, and at that time known as 
of ancient stock and liberal to the poor 
and to the church. In Virginia the}' 
intermarried with such families as 
the Cockes, the Washingtons and the 
Lees. Major Thomas Bolling (b. 1735 
— d. 1S04) married Elizabeth Ga\* 
( his first cousin ). and by her he had 
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issue, three sons and three daughters, 
of whom John, b. 1761, Mary, b. 1765 
and Thomas, b. 1766, were deaf. As 
stated above, they were all three edu- 
cated by Braidwood at Edinburgh. 
John was sent first and the others in 
1775, and remained with Braidwood 
until the close of the Revolutionar3’ 
war, returning in 1783. It shows, no 
doubt, much liberalitj-and breadth of 
mind on the part of the father that he 
should be willing to send his children 
so far and for so long an absence, to 
receive an education, but in those 
times the idea of cro.ssing the Atlantic 
for this purpose was a ver3’ familiar 
one to the wealtln* and cultured Vir- 
ginian, who had himself, perhaps, 
worn the cap and gowm and taken his 
degree at Oxford or Cambridge. 

John, the oldest, died a*few months 
after his return. I\lar3’ lived until 
1 826, and Thomas ten years longer — 
both dying unmarried. Yet deafness 
reappeared in the next generation, as 
we have seen, in the son of a hearing 
brother of the.se deaf persons. 

As to the success with which the 
elder Braidwood taught the deaf 
Bollings of the earlier generation, we 
have ver3- emphatic testimon3- from 
Col. William, their brother, as fol- 
low : — “Thomas’ acquirements were 
most extraordinar3'. He was a read3’ 
jienman, of nice, discriminating 
judgment, of scrupulous integrit3’ in 
all his transactions. His intelligence 
and tact in communication, such as 
to attract the attention, entertain and 
aniu.se every compan3' in which he 
associated, with the manners of the 
most polished gentleman. His ar- 
ticulation so perfect that his family, 
his friends and'the servants under- 
stood him in conversation or in 
reading aloud as perfectl3' as tlie3- 
could an3' person : and he possessed 
the facult3' of modulating his voice 
from a low whisper to a loud call. ” 

Of his deaf sister Col. Bolling .sa3-s, 

“ Her acquirements were equal to his, 
though her voice was not so plea.sant. “ 
Another relative wrote of Thomas : 

‘ ‘ He composed and wrote in a peculiar 
clear and graphic st3’le ; and attained 
an artificial facult3’ of speech almost 
equal to natural. His grace of 
manner, vivacit3', power of imitation, 
made him the wonder and admiration ! 
of .strangers and the delight of friends 
and relatives. ’’ 

From other sources we hear of his 
visiting at W^ashington and mingling 
with state.smen, diplomatists and 
others of the best social circles, 
among whom he was a general favor- 
ite. It mu.st be that this example of 
what a deaf-mute might become 
through education weighed much 
with the members of that Congress 
which voted the generous endow- 
ment to the American As3dum in its 
early .struggling period. The im- 
pression which we receive of him 
through these accounts is borne out 
b3' his last will and te.stament. This 
document is what is termed in law 


holographic, i. e., written out in full 
b3' the testator’s own hand, and not 
witnessed, but admitted to probate 
on satisfactor3^ proof that the hand- 
writing was that of the alleged testa- 
tor. The document is a clear, brief, 
straightforward piece of English, 
written in the peculiar, 3 et clear and 
graphic st3-le, of which his friend 



JoHX Bollixg. 

( First A mcrican deaf-mute to be educated. ) 
quoted above speaks, and although it 
shows a familiarity with legal terms, 
it avoids altogether those long, in- 
volved, repetitious phrases wherewith 
lawyers, and especialh’ lawy'ers of a 
centur3’ ago, have been w'ont to 
conceal their meaning. Except for 
speaking of himself as having been 
made “much unhapp3-.’' there is no 
breach of English grammar or usage, 
while there is in it a certain freshness 
of st3’le. The purport is to revoke all 
former wills, especialh’ one which he 
seems to have been led to make b3’ 
“undue influence, “ and to direct all 
his proj)ert3' to be paid to his brother 
Col. William Bolling as tru.stee for 
his (William's) deaf son William A 1 
bert, the first pupil at Cobbs. He also 
enumerates fulh’ the several items of 
his pro])ert3’, the source whence 
derived, and the repositories of each. 
He gives his rea.son for placing the 
funds in trust, nameh', his nephew’s 
\tnfamiliarit3’ with business, owing 
to his misfortune of deafness. The 
will was duh’ probated and carried 
into effect. 

William Albert Bolling married 
Eliza Christian, and had five children, 
all of whom could hear, and no ca.se 
of deafness has been reported among 
remoter descendants. His father was 
.satisfied with the progress he made 
under Braidwood 's tuition between 
j8i2 and 1818, .so that he mu.st have 
acquired a prett3' good education. 
There is not so much on record in 
regard to him as there is about his 
uncle. It is to be inferred, however, 
that he was an intelligent, upright, 
u.seful man and citizen, as all of his 
name seem to have been. 

The experiment of founding the 
school at Cobbs ended in failure — the 


man.sion itself has disappeared even 
to the last vestige, but the example 
of faith in the possibilities of the 
work, of generous support and of 
warm-hearted interest in the deaf 
was not lost. Tard3’ justice has been 
done to this, the veritable pioneer 
movement for teaching the deaf in 
the United States. Though Col. Bol- 
ling’s plan came to naught, his 
“ high thought lives on, ’’ and has had 
its share in forw'arding the noble 
work now' done for the deaf in this 
countr3’. In our account of the Hart- 
ford School we saw how absurdl3’ 
wTong is the notion that New’ England 
Yankees are not generous of their 
mone3’. A stud3' of “Cobbs’’ will 
help to remove the idea that Virgin- 
ians hav'e been less interested in edu- 
cation and in philanthropic w'ork 
than we of the North have been. 

We are indebted to the Volta 
Bureau for material, and for the 
photographs from which the accom- 
pan3’ing cuts have been made. The 
face of Thomas Bolling seems to indi- 
cate a forceful character and a clear 
intellect. John, the older brother, 
we can believe to have been a 3’outh 
with a charm of manner and an ami ■ 
able di.sposition, but of le.ss vigor 
than his brother. Perhaps, however, 
the difference apparent in the por- 



Thom.'vs Bolling. 


traits may be rather that of age than 
of original character. It will be re- 
membered that John died at twent3’- 
iw’o, while Thomas’s face in the por- 
trait is that of a man of advanced mid- 
dle age and ofcomsiderable experience 
of the world. Possibh' more may 3’et 
be brought to light in regard to the 
histor3’ of this ver3' interesting famil3’ 
and of the school founded by the 
liberalit3' of William Bolling, ■w'lioni, 
but for an unfortunate accident in no 
wa3' discreditable to him, w'e should 
have Ijeen taught to look upon as the 
father of deaf - mute education in 
America. w. j. 


Before the horseless carriage comes to 
.stay there will need to be a forerunner of 
good roads, or the horseless carriage w'ill be 
exposed to dangers that so expensive a 
vehicle should be spared. 


SILENCE AND SOUND. 

“ All true music is only as when sound 
catches silence, and detains her in his em- 
brace.” 

^ ILENCE may be almost spoken of 
Cy as the veiy equation of harmony. 

Melodious noises there may' be 
which have no very great depth, but 
the highe.st harmonies throb along 
the spheres of silence. What an 
illustration of this is that delicious 
moonlit scene from w’hich the two 
lines W'e have quoted are taken ; and 
how the delicately’ musical words ele- 
vate the soul to those vast spheres, 
the blue concave and star-fretted 
vault, w'hich to the soul of the poet 
was alive with sweet sounds ! It has 
been said that Shakespeare caught 
some of his terms of expression from 
Cicero’s dream of Scipio. The pas- 
sages are alike, and Cicero’s words 
delicately’ beautiful. Scipio is re- 
presented dreaming that a celestial 
friend lifted him away’ from the earth 
to where he beheld, sailing below 
him, the w'orld and its attendant 
planets. “What delicious sound is 
that I hear?’’ .said Scipio to his 
friend. ‘ ‘ You are listening ’ ’ w'as the 
reply “to the music of the spheres. 
While upon earth y'ou did not hear it, 
for the same reason that the people 
who live near the cataracts of the 
Nile are uncon.scious of the roar of 
the water — entering their ears inces- 
santly they are insensible to it. So 
with the sound produced by* the 
heavenly bodies ; w'e must come to a 
sufficient di.stance before w'e can per- 
ceive it.” Shakespeare turns this 
silence of the spheres into his w'ell- 
known wonderful words — 

“Sit, Jes.sica. Look how the floor of hea- 
ven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There ’.s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
hold 'st 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young eye Cherubinis : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth gros.sly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 

And then Shakespeare gives the philo- 
sophy’, the reason why the soul can 
draw’ into itself “ a concord of sw’eet 
sounds, ’ ’ w’hen Jessica says — 

“I am never merry when I hear sweet 
music.” 

And her lover reply’ — 

“The reason is, your spirits are attentive.” 

Thus it is only in the silence of the 
.soul, its attenuation or drawing out, 
thinning, refining, and drawing off 
the thick lees of bodily .sensation — 
really in its abstraction from ‘the 
noi.ses of the earth ’ and ‘ the muddy 
vesture of decay ’ — that it can enter 
into the .spheres of unison and harm- 
ony’. Thus again, as we have .said it, 
the noble.st and truest music is an ad- 
umbration from silence, speaking to 
the .soul in its moods of deepest and 
holiest silence. Many of the phrases 
of Shakespeare show how keen his 
perception was of the power and depth 
of silence ; it is the only equation of 
the deepest pa.ssions, w’hether of joy' 
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Prom the dreamful, dim profound 
To a goal beyond the eye. 

Long thy maker lieth mute, 

Hero of a faded strife ; 

Hast thou tolled from seed to fruit 
Generations three of life. 

Still thy mellow voice and clear 

Floats o’er land and listening deep. 
And we deem our fathers hear 
From their shadowy hill of sleep. 
Ring thy peal for centuries yet, 

Living voice of Paul Revere 1 
Let the future not forget 
What the past accounted dear I 

— Kalhffine Lee Bates. 


Centennial of Paul Revere Bell, Hanging 
in Belfry of the first Congregational 
Church, Falmouth, Mass. 


saintly character and of great learn- 
ing. 

His fame as the first teacher of the 
deaf and dumb of our English race 
rests upon the account given b_v Bede 
of his treatment of a youth thus af- 
flicted, from which, if we take it lit- 
erally, we must believe that the his- 
torian claims for his hero the exer- 
ci.se of a miracle. 

The youth, it appears, “could not 
utter a single articulate sound ’’ and 
suffered, besides, from some pln'sical 
ailment. St. John caused a small hut 
to be built for him on his own grounds 
and fed him from his own table. At 
the end of the week in Lent, he called 
the boy to him and, having made the 
sign of the cross on his tongue, pro- 
ceeded to cause him to sound, first 
the single letters, then .syllables, words 
and finally .sentences. Moreover, the 
Bishop had him treated by a doctor 
for the skin di.sease which had depriv- 
ed him of hair, and so the youth was 
com])letely restored. 

We think that, viewed by the 
“Higher Criticism," this account 
may be interpreted so as to show us 


or grief. ' Silence, ' he .sa3’s, ‘ is the 
perfectest herald of jov.’ Silence is 
the safeguard of the sold. As he sa3 S 
again — 

“Be checked for silence, never taxed for 
speech.'’ 

Thus our .sweet poet Whittier says — 


APRIL 1796—1896. 


“Some perhaps may wonder why any 
one should trouble himself about .so mean 
a subject as a belt, but nothing is mean that 
hath any relation to the service of God and 
His Church"— 1710. 


“With silence only as their benediction. 
God’s angels come. 

Where in the shadow of a great affliction 
The soul sits dumb.’’ 


This bell was the sixteenth cast by Paul 
Revere after the Revolution. The first one 
cast by him now hangs in the Shepherd 
Memorial Church. Cambridge, Mass. 


A.s the Psalmist said, “ I was 
dumb. I o])eued not 1113' mouth be- 
cause Thou didst it .’’ — Our DeaJ and 
Dumb, England. 


Xlte Old mail at Coiiimeiiceiiieiit. 

Hitch up the ox team. Johnny, an’ drive 
'em to the gate ; 

For me an' yer mother s goin’ a see Moll 
graduate. 

-An’ Jenny’s a-bakin’ biscuits, an' Sally’s 
a-slicin’ ham : 

An' I'm just so proud o’ Molly that I don’t 
know where I am. 


THK FALMOUTH BELL. 
Never was there lovelier town 
Than our Falmouth by the sea. 
Tender curves of sky look down 
On her grace of knoll and lea. 

Sweet her shy arbutus blows 

Ere from prouder haunts the spring 
Scarcely yet has brushed the snows 
With a violet-covered wing. 

Bright the autumn gleams pervade 
Cranberry marsh and rnshj" mold. 
Till the children’s mirth has made 
Millionaires in leaves of gold ; 

.And upon her pleasant ways. 

Set with many a gardened home. 
Flash through fret of drooping sprays 
Visions far of ocean foam. 


Written for Tuk Sii.ent Worker. 

SX. JOH?« OK IlK’^'ERKEV. 

^OME year.s ago, receiving a vi.sit 
from a yoting relative who.se 
home wa.s in Europe, we took 
him to .see, among other sights of otir 
town, the old barracks on Front St., 
explaining that they were built as 
much as one hundred and fifty years 
ago. After a good look at the vener- 
able structure, he ciuietly remarked : 
“ A few blocks from our house at 
home is the Fraukirehe which Mel- 
ancthon used to preach in. The main 
part of it was built in the thirteenth 
but part of the eastern wall 


Yer mother raised the chickens that bought 
her books ; an' sweet 

To me was the daily labor in the Summer's 
bum in' heat. 

When I thought of her bright eyes Ijeamin’ 
an' said to myself : “ I’ll state 

Thar ain’t no girl in the country so fitteti to 
graduate !’’ 

So I ploughed in the Summersunshine, an’ 
worked in the Winter’s cold ; 

.An’ I’ve bought her finest dresses that ever 
the store men sold ; 

.An’t I'll see her there, with her bright, 
sweet eyes, like the stars in the twilight 
late : 

.An’ maybe there’ll some more tears in 
mine when I see her gp'aduate ! 

I never was much on lamin' — for my means 
was mighty small ; 

But I reckon' when Molly comes back home 
she'll know enough for us all : 

.An’ thar ain’t a gal in Georgy, though you 
hunt for ’em soon an' late. 

That’ll look as sweet as Molly when she 
comes to graduate ! 

: — F. /.. Siaulon, in Atlantia " Constitu- 
tion." 


century 

is said to have been built by Charle- 
magne.’’ .After which we realized 
that we American.s “are not in it 
with ’’ our trans-.Atlantic friends 
when it comes to relics of the hoary 
jiast. 

SimilarU’, (lallaudets and Bollings 
alike mu.st take a back .seat when we 
bring upon the scene the patron saint 
of the British deaf nuite — St. John of 
Beverley. This truly reverend figure 
aiijjears in the chronicles of the latter 
part of the seventh centurj', almo.st 
exactly twelve hundred vears ago. 
He is .said to have been of royal, or at 
lea.st of noble birth, and to have re- 
ceived his education from .Archbishop 
Theodore, of Canterbury, a learned 
Greek, and from the famous abbess 
Hilda, of Whitbj’, Northumberland. 
He was made Bishop of Hexham and 
afterwards was raised to the position 
of .Archbishop of A’ork, the highe.st 
place but one in the English church. 
It would seem, however, that he was 
one of tho.se retiring spirits 


Regensburg & Seckbacli have removed 
their printing business from 69 Lake St, 
to II I.,a,Salle .St., Chicago. They do every 
thing in the printing line, including en- 
graving and embossing. 

Irwin Oppenheimer left in May for 
Paris. France. He is a deaf-mute residing 
in New York city. He goes abroad to study 
the art masters and to receive instruction. 
He will also linger at all the art centres of 
Europe and expects to be gone three \-ears. 

Frank .Avens, the youngest artist who 
graduated from Fanwood last year, is now 
in business for himself in New A'ork city. 
His ambition is to pay his way to Europe 
by the labor of his brush and thinks 
poverty is no hindrence to success. Of all 
our young deaf-mute artists Mr, .Avens ex- 
hibits the most talent. 

Mr. John Keenan, a pinir but respectable 
deaf-mute with no home, while in A'onkers, 
seeking work was taken a fanev to by a 
well-known philanthropic gentleman who 
has placed him with the celebrated New 
York painter Garvin, who declares that the 
deaf-mute jxissesses considerable talent and 
has a bright outhxik for the future. 


Bkverlev Minlster 


Happy bell of Paul Revere, 

Sounding o’er each blest demesne. 
While a hundred times the year 

Weaves the round from green to green 


a kind, patient teacher, attempting by 
all means in his jiower to reach the 
mind and to train the tongue of a 
poor deaf-mute, and attaining such a 
measure of success that in that .super- 
stitious age it niu.st have seemed an 
e.xercise of the miraculous power of 
— since they did not hit on the 
usual e.xplanation when a great and 
gocid work was done, that it wa.s from 
the devil. So, as John escaped being 
Intrned. he was, as we have said. 


Never were there friendlier folk 
Than in Falmouth by the sea. 
Neighbor households that invoke 
Pride of sailor-pedigree. 

Here is princely interchange 
Of the gifts of .shore or field. 

Starred with treasures rare and strange 
That the liberal sea-chests yield. 
Culture here burns breezy torch. 

Where gray captains, bronzed of neck 
Tread their little length of porch 
With the memory of the deck. 

.Ah, and here the tenderest hearts. 

Here where sorrows sorest wring 
.And the widows shift their parts. 
Comforted and comforting. 

Holy bell of Paul Revere. 

Calling such to prayer and praise. 
While a hundred times the year 
Herds her flock of faithful days I 


“Who loved God's silence more than 
praise,’’ 

for, as Bishop, he devoted him.self to 
teaching aspirants to the jiriesthood. 
and later, when e.xalted to the loft3’ 
office of archbishop, he built for him- 
self a little hut in the middle of the 
forest of Deira, at the place called 
Bever-le3’, Beaver-lea. or beaver lake. 
Here, in later times was built the ex- 
quisitelj' loveh’ minister arottnd 
which has grown the town of Beverl x'. 
His reputation for sanctitv caused 
him to be canonized after his deatli. 
The historian Bede, surnamed in lit- 
erature the Venerable, was one of his 
pupils, and celebrateshim asaman of 


Mr. Jacques I.oew. the well-known deaf- 
mute inventor and manufacturer, has a con- 
tract on his hands in Philadelphia, which 
gives employment to a large nuralier of men 
Mr. I.oew has been residing in Chicago 
ever since the World's Fair, until recently, 
when he returned to New York city, where 
he conducted ,a large factory of leather and 
plush novelties, some years ago. 


Greetings to the ancii-nt bell 
Of our Falmouth by the sea I 
.Answered by the ocean swell. 

Ring thy .storied Jubilee I 
Like the white sails of the Sound. 
Hast thou seen the years drift by 
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Continental Hotel — Philadelphia. 

( Headquarters of the National Association of the Deaf . ) 

a regularh’ ordained jiriest. The tendent and Mrs. Crouter for host and 
building is of convenient size, taste- ho.ste.ss, and with the spacious apart- 
fully fitted up, and ])rovided with all inents ofWissinoining Hall fortlie u.se 
the equipnieut needed for parish of the guests. On Thursday, the 25th 
work and social intercourse. The there will be an excursion to Atlantic 
“Working People’s Club.’’ in con- Citr, the famous summer breathing- 
nection with the church, maintains place of Philadelphia. No one should 
a reading - room, provides lectures miss this treat, for, although bathing- 
and other means of improvement and places and summer resorts of more or 
entertainment for the deaf people of less attractiveness are scattered up 
Philadelphia, and in nianr ways and down the whole length of the 
contributes to the welfare of the deaf, coast, Atlantic Citr* has charms pecu- 
While attending the meetings at the liar to itself. The beach, no doubt, is 
Drexel Institute, the members of the the finest froiii Cape May to Xahant, 
Association will be interested, more and the water is uniformlj' warm — not 
.so, probably, than the average visitor subject to those sudden changes which 
seeing the latest and best niakebathingatmanvofourwatering- 
in industrial educa- places an uncertain pleasure. Even 

these dull times, Atlantic Cit}’ 
this direction in the education of the has had a .steady boom, and new resi- 
dences are going up all the time. 

The reception to be given by the Direc- The board walk at Atlantic City, 
of tors of the Pennsylvania In.stitution in the height of the sea.son, is a sight 
at !Mount Airy, on the evening of Tues- which cannot be equalled an3'wliere 
under the charge of the Rev. J. day, June 23d. at 8 p..m. . can not fail else. This sea.son an entirely new 
H. Koehler, also adeafgentleman. and to beagrand success, ha\-ing Superin structure of steel has been built to re- 


this hotel during the meeting. 

The leading objects of interest to 
the deaf as well as to the general 
visitor, are well described and illus- 
trated in the souvenir above alluded 
to. All the deaf, and those intere.st- 
ed in the deaf, will have their interest 
awakened in the plain structure on 
Green street, known All Souls’ 
church, of which we give a cut. It is. in 
is the place of worship of the deaf of results reached 
the Prote.stant Episcopal faith in tion. There is much to be learned in 
Philadelphia. This congregation 
gathered and for a term of rears deaf 
ministered to by the late Henrv 
Winter Srle, a deaf gentleman 
remarkable .scholarship and ability 
is now 


'he [.etytype Co., Phi la. 

DREXEL institute — WHERE THE NATIONAL .VSSOCI.ATION OP THE DEAR 
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produced seventy-two deaf-mutes. These 
are important facts, which leave no measure 
ofdoubtastotheinflueiice of the intermarri- 
affc of blood relations in causing deaf- 
mutisni. But ju.st in the same way as 
consang:uineous marriages should be 
avoided, so also should the intermarriage of 
persons tainted with hereditary disease be 
discouraged . — Lotidon Medical Press. 


PRONUNCIATION OF DEAF 


J. W. asks this question: ” Is the pro- 
nunciation of d-e-a-f as ‘ def due to any 
other cause than Anglomania? Forty years 
ago, and even less, the common pronuncia- 
tion in this country was • deef.' Webster's 
Dictionarj' of 1855 confirms statement, 
and mentions that ‘ def’ is common in Eng- 
land. The same dictionary refers to the 
rhymes of Chaucer and Watts to show that 
the early pronunciation was ' deef in Eng- 
land also." The new English dictionary, 
edited by J. A. H. Murray, thus treats of 
deaf ( "def “The original dipthong re- 
mains in northern dialects. In standard 
English the vowel was long until the mod- 
ern period, and so late as 1717 — 8, it was 
rhymed with ‘ relief by Prior and Watts. 
The pronunciation (‘def with 'e' long. ) is 
still widely diffused dialectidally, and in the 
United States. In many English dialects 
the ea is still diphthongal, ‘ deeaf.’ ” — Bos- 
ton Journal. 


WISSIXOMING llAbl, AT MT. .AIKY, WHERE THE RECEPTION WILL BE HELP 


than hers, nor one dispensing a ricli 
er blessing. 


breakfa.sl, which came later, and listen 
sj’inpathetically to his grumbling 
about the ever increa.sing expenses, 
calm his occasional irritability, invent 
ingeniotisl^' maternal excuses for 
Finn 's low averages, Bertha’s hoyden- 
ish behavior, Olaf’s habit of tearing 
his clothes, etc. There was balm in 
her words, healing in her touch, solace 
in the very cadence of her voice. 
Though she left no record behind her 
except in the hearts of her sons and 
daughters, who mourned her early 
loss, I cannot conceive a nobler life 


PROF. BOYESEN’S MOTHER 


In a recent article in the North 
American Review on Scandinavian 
women, the late Prof. Bo5-e,sen pays 
this beautiful tribute to his mother. 
How many of us will thank him for so 
well expressing what we have wished 
w'e could as hajipily saj' for our own 
mothers : 

It has been a marvel to me how this 
mother of six children, every’ one of 
whom claimed her attention and care, 
could yet preside with a calm and 
gentle dignity at the great dinners 
which her husband’s position com- 
pelled him to give, superintend a 
large household, over every minute 
detail of which she kept supervision, 
and yet preserve, amid innumerable 
harassments, which would have driven 
a man to distraction, a benign, un- 
ruffled amiability and an unfailing 
helpfulne,s.s wbich ever gave, and 
W'itlrout a thought of demanding any 
thing in return. P'rom the eaily morn 
to the dew\’ eve she was in ceaseless 
activity : never breathless and hur- 
ried, but ahvays quietly ministering 
to the wants of many whose w’elfare 
was in a hundred ways dependent 
upon her foresight, sagacity and ten- 
der solicitude. .A.t seven o'clock in 
the morning she presided at the break- 
fast table, pouring hot tea for the boys 
w'hile snowdrift and darkness lay thick 
upon the wimlow-panes, and I yet see 
her benign, .somewhat worn face in the 
lamplight over the large copper tea- 
kettle. Then she would remind them 
of their books, so that nothing was 
forgotten, wrap them up warmh' in 
their scarfs and overcoats, kiss each 
good-bye with a dear little maternal 
admonition on the way, then get papa’s 


With reprard to deaf-mutisni. statistics 
show, for the most part, that the closer the 
dep^ree of relationship between the parents, 
the more miinerousare the deaf-mute child- 
ren born. For example, one marriag^e be- 
tween an aunt and nephew produced three 
deaf-mutes. Four marriages between uncle 
and niece produced eleven deaf-mutes. 
Twenty - six marriages between first 
cousins produced thirty -eight deaf-mutes. 
Sixteen marriages between second cousins 
produced twenty-eight deaf-mutes. Forty- 
seven Jiiarriages between blood relatives 
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The Garden 

Conducted by Mrs. Jl'eston Jenkins. 

XII. 

“ We must allow that God Almightj- es- . 
teemed the life of a man in a g-arden the hap- 
piest he could give him, or else he would 
not have placed Adam in thatofEdcii ; that . 
it was the state of innocence and pleasure.” ] 
— Sir U’iUiam Temple. 


” I look upon the pleasure which we take 
in a garden as one of the most innocent de- | 
lights in human life. A garden was the hab- j 
ifation of our first parents before the fall. I 
It is naturally apt to fill the mind with 
calmness and tranquility and to lay all tur- ; 
bulent passions to —Joseph Addison. 


“ In every garden four things are neces- j 
sary to provide for : flowers, fruit, shade, 
and water ; and whoever lays out a garden 
without all these must not pretend to any 
perfection.” — Sir li'illiam Temple. 


HEvSE old writ- 
ers on gardens ■ 
are well worth 
listening to, for 
they both pos- 
sessed them and 
enjoyed them to 
the full. Men of 
brains, great writ- 
ers and thinkers 
turned to the gar- 
den and nature 
for rest and re- 
freshment. Great warriors, too, em- 
ploj'ed their leisure in planning parks 
and pleasure grounds. If Alexander 
the Great, instead of sighing for more 
worlds to conquer, had gone to gar- 
dening he would have been happier. 
The world’s historj- from time imme- 
morial has been interwoven with .sto- 
ries of famous gardens. We have all 
heard of the fabled Gardens of the Hes- 
perides. The warrior queen Semiramis 
is said to have laid out plea.sure 
grounds in every province she 


conquered, and the Assj-rian kings 
succeeding her kept up the custom 
till one ruled who surpassed all and 
built the wonderful hanging gardens 
of Babylon. These are said to have 
been the most costl}’ the world has 
ever seen. This king had a queen 
who sighed for the open gardens of 
her own country, not enjov'ing those 
pent in by high walls. So the gar- 
dens were planned and built on high 
walls, loft3' terraces and towers, that 
one woman might have the air and be 
happ5’. The Romans were fond of large 
spaces and liberal plantations of trees. 
One must read Plinv' to understand 
what the3' were like, for he gives a 
minute description of his own. The 
Italian gardens are stated’ and elabor- 
ate, harmonizing with the architecture 
of the noble buildings to which tiie3' 
form a frame, as it were. These gar- 
dens have terraces with broad flights 
of steps often fineU- carved in stone, 
long .straight walks bordered b3' tall 
hedges, tanks of water and plants in 


APPLE TREE .\NI) SEAT. 

tubs and urns grouped here and there 
foreffect. Often, as in our engraving, 
there is an opening or vista especialh’ 
designed to take in a beautiful view 
or reveal some charming scene. 

The modern English garden, with 
its winding walks, bowers overgrown 
with vines and careless arrangement 
of flowers, is ju.st the opposite ; and it 
is pleasant to learn that this .st3 le is ^ 
known over there as the American 
Garden, as contrasted with the stiff 
formalit3' of the old English .st3’le of 
bcwigged Queen Anne's time. This 
was brought into England b3' William 
of Orange, who was of Dutch origin, 
and it was carried to such an excess 
that it finalh' became ridiculous. 
Pope was among the few who were not 
carried awa3- 113- this style, for he 
makes fun of it. 

“ The suffering eye inverted nature sees. 
Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees ; 
With here a fountain never to be pla 3 ''d. 
And there a summer house that knows no 
shade.” 

The Dutch, with their gloom3' .sk3' 


and their broad flat-U-ing country, 
make much of color, delighting in 
brilliant tulips, hyacinths and daffo- 
dils, in the culture of which they excel 
all other nations. 

The Japanese are the most 
skillful gardeners. Land being dear 
and scarce in the island kingdom, 
they hav'e laid out minature gardens 
reproducing all they see in the land- 
scape, — mountains, valleys, cascades 
and lakes — all in the space of a quarter 
of an acre. The3- even know how to 
dwarf oaks and other forest trees to 
harmonize with the re.st of the minia- 
ture landscape in size. England has 
its Kew Gardens where every possible 
plant is grown and studied by botan- 
ists, gardeners being thus benefited. 
In tliis country the Arnold Arboretum 
connected with Harvard University, 
the new parks of Greater New York, 
the Shaw Gardens in St. Louis and 
Dosoris, the country seat of Charles A. 
Dana, have done a great deal in the 
same line. But probabl3- tfie greatest 
work ever done is at Biltmore, the 
^ magnificent seat of George Vanderbilt 
i in North Carolina. A description of 
it recalls to one’s memory' these line.s- 
I from Kubla Khan by Coleridge : 

'■ So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round. 
.3nd there were gardens bright with sin- 
uous rills. 

Where blossomed many an incense-bear- 
ing tree ; 

.tnd there were forests ancient as the hills 
Enfolding sunny .spots of greenery.” 


PINCIAN' GARDENS — RO.ME, ITALY. 


Many' shake their heads over the 
mention of the vast sums this place 
has co.st its owner, deeming the money 
would have donemoregood had it been 
used to found hospitals, schools, and 
churches. But Secretary Morton , who 
has lately' visited it, has nothing but 
praise for the undertaking, seeing in 
it a great experimental fore.st and gar- 
den, and thinks its owner is rendering 
the country a service. 

We have most of us seen some spe- 
cimen of old colonial gardens left over 
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from the last century — -that at Mount | 
Vernon being a good example. Then 
we come to the New England gardens, 
or grandmothers’ gardens with their 
box -bordered walks and flower-beds 
merging into the vegetable garden. 
Very suitable do they seem as a set- ' 
ting to those large square wooden 
houses which Mrs. E. S. Phelps Ward 
so graphically describes as “white! 
as to surface, green as to blinds, 
and calm as to demeanor. ’ ’ Cot- j 
tage gardens are often picturesque j 
without any design as to planting, ' 
and artists have preserved many i 
with pencil or brush. Especiall3^ the i 
English with their thatched cottages 
in the back ground. 

We pit}' the pent-up city children who 
have never known the charm of young j 
days S])ent in a large rambling gar- j 
den, never known the delights of 
keeping hou.se under the lilac or | 
.syringa bushes in some remote corner, 
with acorns and leaves for dishes and 
hollyhock dollies as guests. Our 
own childhood began in a garden in 
a far southern city where magnolias, 
fig trees and Cape jessamine seemed to 
bound our little world. Then follow- 
ed life in an old Dutch college town 
in the north. Here, land being rea- 
sonably cheap, every house had its 
garden. Some were very lovely. 
One is worthy of mention, for it would 
serve as a model for a city garden of 
today. On one side was the fruit j 
garden, back, the kitchen vegetable 
patch and on the other side the 
flower-garden proper, all kept in such 
.scrupulous order as only an import- 
ed native Dutch gardener can achieve. 
Having neither time nor space to de- 
.scribe it. we will mention only one 
especial feature, a rustic arch over a 
spot where several paths met and this 
overgrown with passion flowers. 
Then there was the college garden 
which served the city as a park. To 
us children it was a treat to visit it 


and pic-iiic in the distant wood. In ! 
those days it was known by the name : 
of the old Professor who planned and 
tended it. He has been long dead, | 
but he was wise in his day and gen- ! 
eration, for the very plan he followed 
then is the one most preached today — | 
the formal garden merging into the ■ 
wild flower-garden beyond a brook • 
crossed by a rustic bridge. An : 
arbor with .seats and covered with 
vines was built over a path and at a 
spot where the flowers bloomed in the | 
greatest profusion. We must men- ■ 
tion, too, the gardens of the old Juniel 
estate in New York, before the march 
of iniprovement had cut it up. It ; 
was of the old colonial type and its 
paths have echoed to the tread of as 
niatiy famous men and women as 
ever visited one spot. During war’s 
alarms Washington paced them while 
planning fre,sh battles. Did he ever 
in memory recall the beautiful owner 
who had fled beyond .seas with her 
Tory husband ? One spot of great in- 
terest was where a group of Egyptian 
Cypress, brought over by an officer of 
the first Napoleon, were planted. 

The California gardens, helped out by 
the moist, warm cliinateof the Pacific 
coast, are marvels ofluxuriant growth. 
There we saw houses completely lost 
in roses that wandered to the chim- 
neys and waved in triumph from the 
top, fnschias and heliotrope grown 
and trained like vines over the sides, 
and hedges of geraniums five feet 
high or more. Very beautiful, too, ; 
were the gardens at Monterey, contain- 
ing every flower that blows, ea.st, west, 
north, south — and the fine live oaks. ' 
In the history of a New England fam- 
ily an old garden belonging tothees- i 
tate is known as Aunt Polly’s Garden. 
The old lady has been sleeping with 
folded hands for nearly a hundred 
years, but every spring the old lilac 
and rose bushes put on their green 
and bear a few blossoms. 



English Cottage Garden 

{AJier a drawing by Abbey) 


We wonder sometimes if there are 
heavenly gardens. If faith here is ! 
the substance of things hoj>ed for, the 
evidence of things not seen, it must ; 
be .so, for, we devoutly wish for them. ; 
Does not the old hymn say, — 

“Thy parden.s and thy g^oodly walks 
Continual^' are green, 

j Where grow such .sweet and pleasant flow- 
ers 

.\5 nowhere else are .seen. 

Right through thy streets, with silver sound, 

I The living waters flow, | 

I .'Vnd on the banks on either side. 

The tree of life doth grow.’’ , 



j One book — in fact, book, which ! 
j ought to be in the hands of eveiy one I 
who loves flowers and of every’ one 
who owns a garden, is “ The Beautiful | 
Flower Garden,” by F, Schuyler i 
Mathews. It is the only book on the ! 
I subject, So far as we know, written by i 
one who is both a skillful amateur j 
gardener and an artist, with a trained j 
sense of color values and of beauty of | 
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design and form in general. The book 
contains a number of fine half-tone 
cuts, and has on every page wood-cuts 
of flowers or of some garden effect, by 
the author. Not only are the illu.stra- 
tions charming, and the style agree- 
able, but text and pictures together 
.show, in the happiest way, how to gar- 
den so as to get a wealth of bloom and 
of foliage all the season through, and 
how to arrange the whole in a way to 
produce an arti.stic result. The book 
may be had for the trifling sum 
of fifty cents from the publishers, 
W. Atlee Burpee &Co., Philadelphia, 
It is pretty enough for the centre 
table, but too practical to be allowed 
to stay there. We are indebted to 
Messrs. Buriiee for the beautiful cuts, 
taken from this book, which illustrate 
our garden page this mouth. 

— 

Give me. Great God, said I, a little farm, 

In summer shady, and in winter warm. 
Where a clear spring gives birth to mnrmur- 
ing brooks 

By nature gliding down the mossy rocks. 
Not artfully by leaden pipes conveyed. 

Or greatly falling in a forced cascade 
Pure and unsullied winding through the 
shade, 

.■Ml bounteous Heaven has added to my 
prayer 

A softer climate and a purer air. 

— Aarfi' .^fary Montague. 

The rose that all are praising 
Is not the rose for me ; 

Too many eyes are gazing 
Upon the costly tree. 

But there's a rose in yonder glen 
That shuns the gaze of men 
.And that’s the rose for me. 

— ftayley. 


of usefulness throughout the land ; 
hence, we engage in this labor of love. 

It has been our good fortune to 
know Mr. Souweine for years. We 
have with anxiety watched his career, 
feeling that by reason of his severe 
affliction (being Ixjm bereft of hearing 
and with impeded speech) he woitld 
su.stain losses, be imposed upon and by 
unscrupulous business competitors be 
thrown hors de combat. But no. He 
has steadily forged ahead. Starting 
a short time ago in an office where 
elbow-room was at 


a premium, by- 
dint of piersevering toil, conscientious 
application to his cu.stomers’ interests 
and his affable manners, Mr. Sou- 
weine has now built up a business 
second in magnitude to none in the 
city. With unsurpassed facilities, 
skilled artisans, and neat, clean and 
bright workmanship, he is in the 
market to provide you with estimates 
on photo-engraving, half-tone process 
and wood-engraving. 

Marvellous conception of the need 
of the day, ingenious cry-stallization of 
a fertile mind, quick in grasping com- 
plicated and intricate problems of 
the trade — these are some of the tes- 
timonials of Souweine ’s phenomenal 
ability. Entrust your work to him 
and he will zealously devote himself 
to your intere.st, and you will bless 
the day when you first gave your busi- 
ness into his hands. — The Lathe. 


Oh ! the joy of the sweet June daj-s. 
Oh ! June so lovely in all her way.s 
Wherever she goes. 

In rapture there grows 

That dainty wonder we call a rose. 

— Maryi Conzeay. 

EN PASSANT. 

It gives us great pleasure to give 
editorial mention to Mr. Emanuel 
Souweine of 210 Canal Street, N. Y, 
Uniting in himself the happy faculty 
of winning friends, of satisfying his 


I belive it is the sincere wish of United 
America to have nothing to do with the poli- 
tical intrigues or the squabbles of European 


customers and of kindly treating his 
employees, he furnishes an excellent 
sketch for portrayal to the readers of 
The iMthe. We are not prompted by 
any mercenary motives — in fact phras- 
es do not do justice to a man — a man 
whose word is his bond and whose 
business integrity is his capital. We 
have been prompted in this action 
solely by the merits of this man and 
believe that a word from us may con- 
tribute towards enlarging his sphere 


nations : but on the contrary-, to e.vchange 
commodities and live in peace with all the 
inhabitants of the earth : and this, I am 
persuaded, they will do if rightfully it can 
be done.” — George Ifashington's Letter to 
Lord Huchan, April 22, ry^J. 



Mr. .Adkins, of Indianapolis, Ind.,ofwhom 
we gave an illustration last month, has 
what is called the bicycle build, is tall and 
slender, and promi.ses to be one of the swift 
deaf riders of this country. .At La Fayette, 
Ind., last August, he made a mile in{a.ioK» 
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We reserve for publication next 
year valuable and interesting sketch- 
es of the institutions for the deaf at 
Genoa and at Naples, Italy, specially 
written for the Silent Worker, and 
illustrated with pictures kindly fur- 
nished bj^ the authorities of those 
schools. 


Articles on points of interest in 
the city of Trenton, illustrated with 
cuts of the best quality, specially 
photographed and engraved for us, 
will be a feature of the Silent Work- 
er for the next year. Local pride 
should lead to a large increase of our 
subscription list in this city. 


Our present number contains an 
article on the first school for the deaf 
in America that opened at “Cobbs,” 
near Petersburg, Va., in 1812, under 
the patronage of Col. Win. Bolling. 
Many interesting facts in regards to 
the subject appears for the first 
time in print and three fine original 
illu.strations are given. All who 
are interested in the deaf should have ! 
a copy. 

We have received from Hon. John 
Whitehead, President of the New Jer- 
sey Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, a circular sugge.sting 
the hoisting of the flag on Saturday, 
the 13th, in honor of the anniversary^ 
of “Flag Day, "June 14th, on which 
the Stars and Stripes was made the 
national emblem. Principal Jenkins 
has ordered this to be done, with suit- 
able observances. | 


The June number of Anthony's 
Photographic Bulletin contains a 
reproduction, direct from nature. 
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in Colors, which is a beautiful 
piece of work, and which will, to the 
general reader, be a surprise as show- 
ing the marvellous progress made by 
the profession but not suspected by 
the public, in color photography. The 
Bulletin is published by Messrs. E. ; 
and H. T. Anthony, New York, and 
should be taken by every one interest- 
ed in photography. 


The meeting held at this institu- 
tion on May 30th to organize a State 
Association of the Deaf, was success- 
ful in every way. An account of the 
proceedings is given on another page, 
and we will only say here that the ap- 
pearance of the members, their intel- 
ligence as shown in the discu.ssions, 
and the interest shown by them in I 
the objects proposed to be reached by 
the association, were highly creditable. 
The association has every prospect of ; 
being valuable to its members and to 
the cause of the deaf at large. 


Mr. John Terhune, County Sup- ■ 
erintendent of Bergen County, takes] 
a special interest in Arbor Day, and I 
always has a good programme for the \ 
occasion. This year he has outdone 
hini.self, and has got out a neat pam- 
phlet. giving appropriate readings in 
pro.se and . poetry, wise and helpful 
suggestions, and forms on which his 
teachers are to report astothe obsen- 
ance of the dav. The book is il- ^ 

I 

lustrated with cuts of many of the i 
school-houses in the count}’, some of! 
which have decided achitectural 
merit. ; 


■ We mu.st congratulate the com- 
mittee of arrangements of the Nation- : 
al Convention of the deaf, on the ex - 1 
ecutive ability shown in providing so ^ 
fully as they have done for the com- 
fort, convenience and entertainment i 
of those who shall attend their meet- 
ing. 

The Continental Hotel has been 
very wisel}’ selected as the head-quar- | 
ters of the convention. There is no j 
more central or jnore pleasant loca- | 
tion in the city and it is likely that ! 
this hotel will become the recognized i 
meeting place of the deaf in Phila- ] 
delphia. The reception at the Mount 
Airy school will be most delightful, j 
and the trip to Atlantic City gives | 
opportunity to enjoy the finest surf! 
bathing on the coast, and to see the ■ 
greatest of sea-side cites. The pro- 
ceedings of the convention promise 
to be of interest and value to all the ! 
deaf. 


It will be noticed that our “Gar-; 
den ” editor retires from the manage- 
ment of that department with the i 
present nunilier. Asconducted by her j 
it seems to have been one of tiie feat- i 
ures of the paper mo.st interesting to | 
our readers, and we are sorry that we 
cannot retain her services, but we hope 


still to give some .space to this inter- 
esting subject, and to print from time 
to time other beautiful cuts such as 
have adorned our Garden page for the 
last year. Although we have acknow- 
ledged these favors at the time, we 
wish again to thank Messrs, Pitcher 
& Manda, The Shady Hills Nunsery 
Co., of Boston, Henry A, Dreer and 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, for the loan of valuable cuts for 
this department. 


We published the announcement 
in our last number of the appoint- 
ment of Principal Dobyns, of Missis- 
sippi, to the Mississippi school. He 
had accepted, when the trustees of the 
Mississippi school, appreciating what 
he was worth to that school, appeal- 
ed to him to withdraw his acceptance. 
Finally, becoming convinced that, 
after all, his most promising field of 
usefulness was with the smaller 
school, he applied to the trustees of 
the Missouri Institution, who releas- 
ed him from his engagement with 
them, and he will stay where he is. 
We hardly know to whom this whole 
affair is most creditable — to Mr. Dob- 
yns, to the Mi.ssouri school, or to the 
trustees of the Mississippi school. It 
has always been evident to those who 
knew Mr. Dobyns that he was in the 
work, not for what he could get out of 
it, but for what he could put into it. 
Here he has given a practical proof of 
it. 


We print in this numlier the very 
graceful and appropriate poem bv 
Professor Katherine Lee Bates, of 
Welleslc}' College, read at the cele- 
bration mentioned in connection with 
the verses. It seems worth while 
to notice this affair, because it is an 
example of what has made the old 
Bay State a much greater power than 
her extent of territory or her popula- 
tion or her natural resources would 
promise. The mere fact that a bell, 
made by Major Paul Revere, has 
hung for a hundred years in the 
steeple of an “orthodox meeting- 
hou.se ” in a quiet old Yankee village, 
is not a very striking one, but the 
use that is made of the fact is out of 
the common. 

The old bell is made the theme of 
services held on “Patriots’ Day” — 
the anniversary ol Lexington — the 
people attend in large numbers, child- 
ren recite appropriate poems and 
prose extracts, the histoiy- of the 
town for the century covered by the 
life of the bell is rehear.sed, and an 
eloquent speaker from the metropolis 
of the state gives an admirable ad- 
dress. Is it any wonder that patriot- 
ism, that state pride, that local 
public spirit thrive in such a com- 
munity? Life in a New England 
village is generally supposed to be 
hard and narrow, but we should like 
to a.sk whether a community which, 
in default of any weightier subject 
for celebration, honors in such a way 


its own honorable, if not conspicuous 
past, is not a good place in which 
to rear men and women. This little 
town of less than three thousand 
population has this year voted for a 
public library a sum of money larger 
than that which the city of Trenton 
has been vainly urged for years to 
-appropriate for the purpose. Let us 
by all means avoid the senseless 
worship of the past, and the dry rot 
of character which comes from rest- 
ing on what our ancestors were 
instead of trying to be something 
ourselves. But a firm hold on our 
past gives a man something of the 
firmness and strength which its deep 
and wide spreading roots give to the 
oak. 


Dr. Sampson, a very amusing cha- 
racter in Charles Reade’s novel of 
“ Gri'/i, ” prides himself on be- 
ing the discoverer of “ medical chro- 
nothermancy, ’ ’ which was his pet the- 
ory that in all attacks of whatever 
disease there is a regular ebb and 
flow, the cri.ses of severe pain coming 
at fixed intervals and being follow-ed 
by periods of comparative rest. 

Politically, the people of the United 
States are well-known to be subject to 
a quadrennial fever, with more or less 
violent mania, caused by the campa- 
ign and election of a President. 
There are certain delusions which the 
victims of this disease very generally 
hold, which are as characteristic of it 
as snakes are of delirium tremens. 

For instance, no sane man, and no 
other kind of crazy man, believes that 
half of the voters of the country are 
deliberately trying to ruin business 
and overturn the government. An 
adult male in the full possession of 
his senses does not seriously suppose 
that his views on finance, or engineer- 
ing. or Greek prosody, or any other 
difficult subject, are of the least value 
unless he has made a long and 
careful study of the matter. An in- 
tellect in good running order would 
reject the proposition that the best 
results in government or in any other 
large undertaking were to be expected 
from ignorant, dishonest men. Yet 
during the presidential year these de- 
lusions and others like them take hold 
of men who, at other times are sound, 
.sensible citizens. 

You and I, dear reader, will avoid 
this dangerous lunacy — remembering 
that what we don ’t know about the 
tariff and the currency would pretty 
nearly stock the shelves of the Politi- 
cal Economy department of the Bos- 
ton Public Library ; that our neigh- 
bour, who probably pays his bills and 
says his prayers as regularly as we do, 
is not trying to destroy our civiliza- 
tion ; that the future of our country 
is not to be shaped mainly by a few 
hundred gentlemen (mo,stly of rather 
mediocre ability and in some cases of 
rather shady character) who meet at 
Washington and preface their more or 
less intelligent views of things with 
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accident of methods of instruction or 
of association. It is rather the com- 
munity of interest, the similarity of 
tastes, identity of limitations, that 
chiefly’ determines the choice And 
here again, from the esthetic, as well 
as from the physiological point of 
view, such marriages are, on the 
whole, for the he.st. The ab.solutely 
considerable, but relatively small, 
miniber of unions between a deaf and 
a hearing per.son which have proved 
happy and u.seful, have generally been 
those in which the deaf partner was 
much above the average of the class 
in cultivation, or in which the hear- 
ing partner was specially interested 
in the deaf, or in which both these 
conditions existed. 

Dr. Faj' promises to continue his 
very interesting summary in future 
issues of the A finals, and we e.xpect 
to give further abstracts of his con- 
clusions, as they shall appear. 


appreciation of Mr. Hays by repeated- 
ly electing him to its Presidency, ad- 
opted. on his retirement, re.solutions 
very strongly expressed and yet stat- 
ing nothing more than the simple 
facts as to that gentleman’s services 
to the cause of education. Unfortun- 
ately, we received a copy only after 
our paper was partly printed and we 
cannot make room for them in this 
number. 


the words; “Be it enacted.” The 
-country will be rich and strong and 
re.spected, if its citizens are intelli- 
gent and industrious and honest and 
cool-headed. For the re.st — 


“ How small, of all that human hearts en- 
dure. 

The part that kinjfs or laws can cause or 
cure.” 


Or, as a laborer on the Boulevard 
was heard to put it ; “If them that’s 
out gets in and them that’s in gets 
turned out — why, you and me will 
shovel dirt all the .same. ” 


LOCAL NEWS 


— School clo.sed here for the annual 
vacation on the 13th in.st. On Friday, 
the 12th, an exhibition of the pupils’ 
work took place in the morning, and 
in the afternoon the Indu.strial build- 
ing was open to the inspection of visi- 
tors. Every department was in every- 
day working order. 

— Mr. Ranald Douglas is spending a 
few weeks in Trenton, taking photo- 
graphs of the grounds and buildings 
and of pupils, teachers and officers. 
He will take photos of the most inter- 
esting points in and around Trenton 
for publication in the Sii.f.xt Worker 
next year. His work is of a ver\- 
high order. 

Since last issue of the Silent Wor- 
ker, three more teachers connected 
with our school have secured wheels. 
They are Prof. R. B. Lloj'd, who rides 
an Envoy, and Mr. and Mrs. Porter 
who were fortunate enough to get 
Liberties. The agent for the Liberty 
is Mr. Fuller, who resides near the 
school, and whose advertisement can 
be found on one of our advertising 
pages. 

— At a meeting of the Committee on 
Grounds and Buildings of the State 
Board of Education, held at the School 
for Deaf-Mutes, on May 7th, 1896, the 
following resolution was moved by 
Hon. James L. Hays. President of the 
Board, and was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Grounds 
and Buildings tenders its congratulations to 
our esteemed associate the Hon. James M. 
Sleytnour, wishing him great success as the 
Mayor of the chief citj- of our State, at the 
same time appreciating the honor that has 
come to the State Board of Education in this 
distinguished compliment to one of its most 
faithful members, 

— The Capitol Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation held a very interesting tour- 
nament for prizes during the week be- 
ginning with Ma\’ 30th. On Saturda\- 
evening, the 6th inst., the prizes were 
given out as follows : 

In Ladies Singles, a neat silver 
hat-pin, adonied with a racket and 
ball, to Miss Bilbee. 

In Mixed Singles, a silver hat-mar- 
ker, going to Mr. Abbott. 

In Doubles, a silver hat pin and a 
pail of silver link cuff-buttons, going 
to Miss Conger and Mr. Abbott. 

Thus the first of what we hojie may 
be many enjoyable occasions held by 
the C, L- T. A. has passed off suc- 
cessfullj% and we are sure that the next 
tournament will be more hotly con- 
te.sted than this one has been. 


The researches of Dr. Faj- on the 
results of marriages of the deaf in the 
United States, which he is now sum- 
ming up in the American Annals of 
Ihe Deaf, afford other interesting con- 1 
elusions besides those mentioned in ■ 
our last i.ssue. 

The fact is shown that, in round 
numbers, probabh^ six out of seven 
deaf persons who marry take deaf 
partners. It has been shown that it 
is better that thej’ should do so, since 
the [total number of their deaf off — 
spring will thus be less than half 
what it would be if each deaf person 
should marry a hearing person. It is 
true that the proportion of deaf child- 
ren born from marriages in which 
both parents are deaf is enormoush- 
greater than the average of the com- 
niunitj' at large, being over eight per 
cent as against a small fraction of 
one per cent. The birth-rate from 
marriages in which both partners are 
deaf is slightly smaller than the aver- 
age of the whole community and very 
slightlv smaller than that ef mar- 
riages in which one partner only is 
deaf. But tl'i-’’ difference, as stated 
in our la.st, is not by anj- means im- 
portant, as seemed to be indicated bj- 
the researches of Dr. Williams of 
Hartford. 

The question suggests itself, why 
the deaf show such a strong prefer- 
ence for deaf partners in marriage. 
Dr. Bell, in his monograph on the 
subject, gives several reasons, all of 
which ma}’ be summed up in two — 
the segregation of the deaf in schools ; 
of their own, and the use of a Ian- ' 
guage of their own (the sign-lan- 
.giiage.) 

Since the date of his work, the ex- 
periment has been thoroughly tried, 
and on a large scale, of so educating 
the deaf as to avoid both these influ- 
■ence. The result shows that while 
these reasons were, in the language of 
the logicians “ true causes, ” neither 
of them nor both together ean be 
regarded as the “causing cause.” 
Rather less than four fifths of those 
■deaf married persons who attended 
purely oral or daj'-.schools have 
married deaf partners, while of those 
who attended .schools of the usual 
type, the proportion is rather more 
than five sixths. It would seem, 
then, that the cause which above all 
others, leads deaf persons to marry 
<tleaf jiartners is deeper than any ; 


•VLL .soil’s CHfRCH FOR THE DE.^F 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Conference on Church 

Work Anionic the Ueaf. 

( Franklin St. above Green. ) 

The ninth conference on church 
work for the Deaf will be held at .-Ml 
Soul’s Church for the Deaf, Philadel- 
phia, on June 27, 28 and 29th. I896. 

Saturday , J line 2jtli. 8 P.M. — Re- 
ception bt' the Congregation of all 
Soul’s Church. 

Sunday, June 28th , — Holy Com- 
munion, 10 .\.M. ; Service and ad- 
dresses, 3 P.M. 

fIonday,June 2gih , — Business Meet- 
ings. 9:30 to 12 .A.M. ; 2 to 4 P.M.; 
Missionary Services, 8 P.M. 

.\11 persons interested in religious 
work among the deaf and friends of 
the deaf are most cordiallj’ invited to 
those meetings. J. M. Koehler. 

464 Whittier St., Secretary'. 

Germantown, Pa. 


Profcrani of the Pennsylvania 
State Convention, 

The eleventh meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Advancement 
of the Deaf, will be held in the As- 
sembl3’ Room of the Industrial Art 
School, Broad and Pine streets. Phila- 
delphia. formerly occupied by the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

On Tuesday, June 23, 3 p.m. — 
Business Meeting, 

On Wednesday Evening, June 24, 
8 P.M. — Public Meeting. 

On Friday-, June 26, 3 p..m. — Busi- 
ness Meeting. 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf and others are cordi- 
ally invited to be present at all meet- 
ings of the Society. 


R. M. Ziegler, 

Chairman Coeal Committee and Vice- 
President National Association of the 
Deaf. 

One point in which the National 
Assc ciation of the Deaf acted with ex- 
cellent judgment was the election of 
the chairman of the Local Committee. 
Mr. Ziegler, who fills this respon- 
sible ]X)sition, has prepared a pro- 
gramme for the entertainment of the 
visitors, taking in as much and at as 
little exjien.se as could have been ex- 
pected. The Souvenir, gotten up un- 
under his direction, is a beautiful little 
book, and contains a great deal of 
interesting and useful information. 
We are obliged to him for the loan of 
cuts to illu.strate our article on the 
Convention. 


For “ Minister,” in title of cut on 
3 page, read “ Minster.” 


Hon. James L. Hays, the honored 
President of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, has lately retired from the place 
which he has filled for more than 
twent\’ 3'ears, and in which he has 
rendered most valuable services, as 
one of the School Commi.ssioners of 
the citj' of Newark. The Boarxl of 
Commi.ssioners. which has shown its 


You Can Get It at 
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12. Who invented it ? 

13. What city is the greatest cotton market 
the world ? 

14. What is commerce? 

15. What is the chief export of China ? 

16. Name some of our large exports. 


5. Write sixty dollars. 

6. Write four dollars and four cents 

7. Write $5. 

8. Write $.05. 

9. Writes. 19. 

10. Write $.50. 

11. Write $1.01. 


School - Room 

Conducted by /?. R. Lloyd, A.B. 


'I'he is;ew Jersey State AsHoclatloii of tlie 
Oeaf. 

C^N response to a call by Prof. R. B, Lloyd 
(^1 about fifty deaf-mutes from all parts of the 

State met at the State School for the Deaf 
at Trenton on Decoration Day and organized 
the long talked of State Association. 

The day was as perfect as could be desired. A 
cloudv" sky protected them from the scorching 
rays of “ old Sol, ” and although it looked threat- 
ening it did not rain. 

The number on hand at ten o’clock made it 
evident that the attendance was going to be a 
representative one. The3' strolled about the 
grounds, chatted under shade trees on the lawns 
and were conducted about the grounds and build- 
ings and every thing explained to them by the 
teachers and officers who did all in their power 
to make it pleasant for them. 

At one o’clock thev were invited to partake of 
a sumptuous lunch, after which they a.ssembled 
in the chapel, where thej- were welcomed by 
Principal Weston Jenkins. 

Profes.sor Lloyd was chosen Chairman and he 
opened the meeting with a few brief but well 
chosen remarks. He said that he had called the 
meeting, because the deaf of the State had ex- 
pressed an unanimous desire that he should head 
the movement. He spoke of the purposes of 
such an association as being of great benefit to 
the deaf of the State. The5' could pa.ss resolu- 
tions affecting their welfare ; thej' could influence 
the Legislature to pass certain law's ; that thej' 
could in many waj's do much good to themselves 
and to future generations of the deaf. 

At the conclusion, Mr. G. S. Porter, ofTrenton, 
moved to proceed and organize the Association, 
as it w'as the sense of the meeting that a State 
Association of the Deaf of New' Jersey' be formed. 
Seconded by Mr. Alex. L. Pach, of Newark, and 
carried. 

After Mr. G. S. Porter, ofTrenton, had been 
appointed temporar3' Secretar3', the follow'ing 
Constitution was read and adopted : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. 

This association shall be known as the New 
Jerse3' State Association of the Deaf 

Artice 1 1. 

All deaf persons who reside in New Jersey 
who are over eighteen years of age and who are 
of good moral character are eligible to member- 
ship. An3' deaf person residing out of the State, 
or hearing penson interested in the deaf shall be 
eligible to honorary membership. 

Article III. 

The object of the association shall be, in 
particular, to promote the interests of the deaf of 
New' Jersey, and in general, the interests of the 
deaf ever3' w'here. 

Article IV, 

The officers shall be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a Secretary, w'ho shall also be the 
Treasurer, and these three together shall consti- 
tute the Executive Committee. They shall hold 
office for two years, or until their successors are 
appointed. It shall be necessary for the purpo.se 
of election for each candidate to obtain the vote.s 
of at least one-quarter of all the members of the 
association . Members not able to be present may 
send their votes to the Secretar3'. 

Article V. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of 


yTjvURING the 3'ear now’ closing the members of 
the Second Class, (seventh 3-ear), instead of 
being confined to text-lrook study, read up 
and w'rote about a great many different things. 
With the help of almanacs and encycloptedias, 
the teacher had prepared a list of important 
events, bv' writing opposite each day of the month 
an event that happened thereon, and the event 
there recorded became the subject to be talked 
about, read about and written about on that day. 
If no important event was found to fill the date, 
soine famous person w'hose birthda5' is unknown, 
as Alexander the Great, Aristotle, or King Alfred, 
or some imjxirtant place, as London, Paris, Chi- 
cago, Babylon, or any object as the Hor.se, Mon- 
ey, Cotton, was chosen. The pupils were required 
to read about all these things before attempt- 
ing to w'rite, and to change the language of the 
book. The follow'ing are some of the subjets 
the3' W'rote about : — 

Alexander the Great, Hans C. Andersen, Aris- 
totle, Ethan Allen, Lord Bacon, Prince Bismarck, 
Bruce, Lord B3'ron, J. C Calhoun, H. Cla3', J. 
Crichton, Haw'thorne, Lincoln, Milton, New'ton 
Scott, Webster, W. Irving. J. J. Audubon, 
Tamerlane, Gustavus Va.sa, John Adrne, Maria 
Theresa, Goethe, Calvin, Julius Citsar, H, W. 
Longfellow, D. G. Farragut, F. G. Halleck, 
Galileo, Gen. Grant, Gen. Sherman, the Horse, 
the Dog, the Elephant, Clocks, Potatoes, Tobac- 
co, Cotton, Sponges, Shoes, Printing, Money, 
Coal, Gold, Silver, Matches, Hats, Oysters, and 
Kites. R- B- E. 


Write in w'ords 612. 

Write in figures five hundred and five. 
Write in w’ords 261. 

Write in figures six hundred and seventeen 
Write in words 176. 

Write in figures .seven hundred and seven 


teen 


7. Write in words 898. 

8. Write in words 10,000 


1. Washington w-as born in 1732 and died in 
1799. How old W'as he w’lien he died. 

2. There are 365 da3'S in a 3'ear. How many 
da3'S are there in 15 3’ears? 

3. Joe was born in 1884. How' main' da3's has 
he lived ? 

4. A watchman gets $2 a day for w'atching a 
store, how much does he get in a 3'ear. 


1. What will a quarter section of land cost at 
$40 an acre ? 

2. How much will it cost to fence a section of 
laud w’ith barbed wire, if fence is four wires 
high, and runs 700 feet to the reel, at $2.25 a reel ? 

3. What w'ill it cost to plaster a room 15 113' 18 
and 9 feet high, at 12 cents a square 3-ard ? 

4. How much land can be bought for $2474.50 
at $1.25 a sq. foot ? 

5. How long will it take to pave a street 2 m. 
long 60 ft. w’ide, if 125 sq. yards can be paved in 
a da3' ? 

6. Brussels carpet is 54" yd. wide. How' many 
3'd.s. W'ill it take to cover the floor of a room 18 
by 24, and w'hat w'ill it cost, at $1.28 a yard ? 

History, 

( A picture 0/ the battle of Lake Erie is pasted at the top 
of this question paper. ) 

1. When did this battle occur ? 

2. Where was it fought ? 

3. What was the result ? 

4. Who was the American commander ? 

5. What message did he send to Gen. Harrison ? 

6. What was the war called ? 

7. What was the cause of the War of 1812 ? 

8. How long did it last ? 

9. Name some American officers who served in 
this w'ar. 

10. What W'as the result of the war? 


( Reproduced May 4. ) 

William Hickling Prescott, w'ho was born on 
May 4, 1796, at Salem, Mass., was a famous 
Anierican historian. When he w'as fifteen years 
old, he entered Harv'ard College, and the next 
year he met with an accident that made him near- 
I3' blind for life. One of the students, in fun 
threw a crust of bread at him in the college din- 
ing hall, and the bread struck his left e3'e and 
hurt it, and he lost the sight of this e3'e. By 
and by his right eye grew inflamed 113- over u.se 
and he became quite blind for several weeks. He 
could not read for a long time and some others 
read to him and w'rote for him. A secretary cop- 
ied his papers. After ten years he wrote a his- 
tor3' called “ The Reign of F'erdinand and Lsa- 
bella, ” which was published and made him fa- 
mous at once. Afterwards he wrote “The Con- 
que.st of Peru ” and at last wrote the “Life of 
Philip the Second. When he w'as sixt3'-three 
3'ears old, he died in Bo.ston, on Januarv 28, 1859. 


Compositions, 


THE CAT 


The cat is a home animal. She is covered 
with fur. Her fur is soft. She likes to sleep near 
the .stove. Some cats are white, some are black 
and .some are gra3'. She eats meat and birds 
and mice. The3' like mice and birds and fish. 
They can swim but the3' do not like it. They like 
to pla3- with a ball. The3' can see in the dark. 
The3- can climb a tree. Some cats are trouble- 
some. Some cats .steal meat in the cellar. The 
bab3’ cats are called kittens. Sometimes the3’ 
jump into the cradle and sleep in it. Thei' have 
sharp teeth and claws. Dogs fight with cats. 

s. G. 

0«OKraphy-. 


jumped off. 
jumped over, 
jumped into, 
jumped out of. 
jumped from. 


threw' aw'ay 
put awa3’. 
ran awa3'. 
flew' away. 


looked back, 
came back, 
gone back, 
gave back. 


1. What are minerals ? 

2. What is amine? 

3. What is mining ? 

4. What accidents occur in mines ? 

5. What is fire damp ? 

6. Name the most important gold countries of 
the world. 

7. W^hat State is noted for the production of 
silver ? 

8. What State produces the most iron and coal ? 

9. What State is noted for its marble quarries ? 

10. What nation has the most manufactures in 
the world ? 

11. What is a cotton-gin ? 


fell out of. 
fell into, 
fell over, 
fell off. 


Arithmetic. 

( Examples worked in different grades. ) 


1. W’rite four cents. 

2. Write forty cents. 

3. Write four dollars. 

4. W’rite sixt3' cents. 
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the Association and assist the association bj' his 
advice. He shall make a report at each regular 
meeting upon the condition and progress of the 
association. 

The Vice-President shall perform the duties of 
the President in his absence or disability. He 
shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceed- 
ings of the association and a list of its members, 
and conduct its correspondence. He shall make 


R. B. Li.oyd, A.B. 

( President. ) 

a report at each regular meeting of the associa- 
tion. 


The I'reasttrer s\\a\\ have charge of the funds 
of the association. He shall also keep a list of 
the members and he shall give each member a 
receipt for his entrance fee. He shall make a 
report at each regular meeting of the a.s.sociation. 

The Executive Committee shall decide on the 
place and time of meeting of the as.sociation and 
look after its interests. 


Thirty-seven members were then enrolled, as 
appended below : 

Newark : 


Alex. E. Pach 
John Frank 
Chas. McManus 
Herbert K. Kibiger 
John Brennan 
John R. Newcomb 
John B. Ward 
Paul E. Kees 
Miss Josie Scholl 


Trenton : 

R. B. Lloyd 
Mrs. R. B. Lloyd 
Mrs. Weston Jenkins 
Mr. G. S. Porter 
Mrs. G. S. Porter 
Mr. W. L. Salter 
Mrs. W. L. Salter 
Isaac R. Bowker 
Mrs. P. B. Gulick 
Mr. P'rancis Purcell 
Miss Josie Hattersley 



A. Capei.li. 

( The father of the Association. ) 

A. Capelli, Hoboken ; R. C. Heller, Lambert- 
ville ; C. Hoff, South River; E. Scheifler, Jlont- 
■clair ; Frank C. Lenox, Orange; H. Pidcock, 
Lambertville ; R. Douglas, Living.ston ; W. Cook, 
Long Branch ; Lewis Carty, Florence ; Sadie Cas- 
sid3% East Orange; H. Smith, Rosemont ; John 
Black, Rahwa}' ; H. Rigg, Burlington ; Lottie N. 
Stiles, New Egj'pt ; T. N. Hopper, Campgaw ; J, 
Geiger, Jr., Paterson, andj. N. Craig, Harbour- 
ton . 

The following Bj’-Laws were then read and 
adopted : 


BY-LAWS. 

Article I. 

Persons eligible to membership and desiring 
to join the association should applj’ to the 
Secretary. The Executive Committee shall 
then pass upon their fitness and if thej' approve, 
the Secretarj'- shall give each a certificate of 
membership, on payment of the entrance fee of 
twenty- five cents. 

Article 11. 

The association shall meet everj" even numlrer- 
ed j'ear at the place and on the date selected b\- 
the Executive Committee. 

Article 111. 

The Executive Committee shall have power to 
refii.se membership to ain- one thej- deem un- 
worthy. It shall control the funds of the as- 
.sociation. 

Article IV. 

For the transaction of business affecting the 
welfare of the association a one-fourth vote of alL 
the members shall be necessary', but no amend- 
ment to the Constitution shall be made at the 
meeting at which it is first proposed. F'or the 
tran.saction of other business ten memlrers, in- 
cluding the oflBcers, shall constitute a quorum. 

Election of oflScers now came in order, result- 
ing in the following choice : 

Ifesident, R. B. Lloyd, of Trenton. 

Vice-JS'esident, Ranald Douglas, of Living- 
.ston, N. J. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Wallace Cook, of 
Long Branch, N. J. 

Before the meeting adjourned the following 
resolutions were adopted b3- the Association : 

Resolved, That we, the members of the New Jersey 
State Association of Deaf-Mutes, have entire confidence 
in the mans^fement of the State School for the Deaf by 
the present State Board of Bdiication, and that, in our 
judg;ment, the health, comfort, instruction and pleasure 
of the pupils are most carefully attended to. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this association, the 
combined method of instruction as defined in Chtt Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf is the best, and it deplores and 
condemns the misguided efforts of those who would 
compel teachers to adopt the purely oral method of 
instructing all the deaf without exception. 

Resolved, That the deaf children of New Jersey have 
as much right to a common school education at the 
expense of the State as hearing children and, as tax 
payers and wage earners, the members of this association 
urge the legislature to pass all needful measures to 
make the N. J. State Schot>l for the Deaf-Mutes as good 
as any similar institution in the country. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this association there 
should be a law passed by the Legislature of this State 
compelling the parents of all deaf children, between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years, capable of receiving 
instruction, to seiid them to a school for the deaf 

Resolved, That the SiLKNT WoRKRR be the official 
organ of the association, and that all official reports, 
calls, announcements, etc., referring to the association 
be published therein. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
tendered to the managers of this school for their hearty 
welcome and generous hospitality, and to Prof. Weston 
Jenkins, Prof. R. B. Lloyd and Geo. S. Porter, for services 
rendered in the formation of the assixbation. 

After adjournment the association was im- 
mortalized 1)3’ Photographers Dougla.s and Pach 
on the piazza of the main building. 

The association is well officered. Prof, R, B. 
Llo3’d is a fine scholar and parliamentarian and 
will give the association much dignity as its 
president. 

Ranald Douglas is among the most intelligent 
and well known deaf-mutes in the SLite. He is 


I I 


best known as a .scenic photographer, and as an 
artist in that line he has no superior. 

Wallace Cook, tiiough a young man, has the 
ability to conduct the affairs attached to his office 
with credit to himself. He owns and conducts a 
■successful job printing office in Long Branch, N. J. 

Among those present at the meeting besides 
those already named, were Mr. E. A. Hodgson, 
editor of Deaf-. Mutes' Journal of New York, 

and Robert E. Maynard, who is favorably known 



Wallace Cook. 
(Secretary and Treasurer.^ 


as the New York correspondent of the Silent 
Worker. 

Honors are about evenh’ divided between Mr. 
A. L. Pach and Mr. Anthon3- Capelli as being the 
father of the movement. The latter suggested it 
a3’ear ago, while Mr. Pach put life into it during 
the present 3’ear. The3’ were two of the most 
interested workers at the meeting. 

Minor Notes. 

In the forenoon a game of base ball was pla3 ed 
between the pupils and ex-pupils, the latter win- 
ning easiH' b3’ the score of 12 to 3. 

In the evening a reception was held in the 
g3-mnasium, at which man3- former pupils were 
present. There was dancing and recitations. 
Miss Josie Hattersle3’, a charming deaf-mute 
3’oung lad3- of this cit3-, rendered in beautiful 
signs that were the poetr3’ of motion, the “Star 
Spangled Banner. ” She was loudly applauded. 



.\lex. L. P.ach. 

( Who put life into the moi'cment.^ 

Miss Katie Stetser, one of this 3-ear’s graduating 
class, next came in for a share of attention, by 
signing “Nearer, Mv- God. to Thee.” A nice 
social time was had, until ten o’clock. 

Messrs. Capelli, Cook. Maynard, Kees, Black, 
Ward, McManus, and Redington, and many 
others, remained over night at different places 
and in the afternoon of Sunda3’ enjoj-ed the cool 
breezes of Cadawalader Park. Man3’ of them 
were entertained at tea 1)3- Prof, and Mrs. 
Lloj’d, Mr. and Mrs. Porter, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Salter, of Trenton. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 




I The Deaf of New York! 

I As They Sec and are Seen. I 




O^HIS month, last the of the school 
JlkS; year, consequently brings the 
last issue of the S11.ENT Work- 
er to its many readers and advertisers. 
Before I put aside my pen until the 
fall term opens, I wish to say a few 
words on the subject of “ intimacies” 
of the deaf. 

No one who knows anything about 
the deaf in general will go amiss in 
their ob.servations that the number of 
deaf-mutes who form among them- 
selves “intimate friends” is very 
great. These intimacies begin, for 
the most part, in schools for the deaf 
where they got their early education, 
while others have been occasioned in 
the dail3' walks of life. 

We all know tho.se household 
words, “How sweet it is to eat the 
bread of independence,” j’et how 
nian5- of the deaf of Gotham or other 
.states are trulj’ independent ? How 
manj' of us are not influenced one 
way or the other b\- those with whom 

we are most intimate ? 

* 

* ♦ 

In our attachment to the thought of 
being independent we forget how 
much or little there is of it in the 
world. Manj' of the Gotham deaf 
boa.st of being .self-centered, free from 
control and under no obligations for 
livelihood. Yet I am not glad, for it 
is more than true that there is not one 
among them who is not dependent 
upon others for much of what he has, 
and is, and does. 

And the truth of this is .seen in 
their conduct to one another and to 
hearing peojde. Those with whom 
the3' mingle are changing and re- 
changing them into forms, mentally 
and nlorall}^ resembling those of 
their friends, and we know that tio 
amount of determination can prevent 
this. 

* 

* * 

The deaf are being greatlj- modi- 
fied. insensibh', by their associations 
with each other, just as they are 
changed by associating with hearing 
people. There are a great manj- 
variations, for some influences are 
stronger than others, and in these 
some take every form that is brought 

to bear upon them. 

* 

* * 

Once in a while one deaf man or 
woman ri.ses above others and seems 
to be so strong and influential, that, 
that, while doing a great deal and 
benefit to the deaf class, he receives 
verj' little impression from them in 
return. This exception for mo.st of 
the deaf are influenced by those 
friends with whom they are mostly 
intimate, while they modifj' and 
change their friends in return. 


; The great number of the deaf we 
meet and transact business or ex- 
; change friendline.ss with, cannot but 
fail to draw our attention to the evil 
and good consequences that follow. 
The deaf-mute, as often as his hearing 
brother, finds him.self in circumstan- 
ces he had not wished, and surround ■ 
ed bj’ temptation and influences which 
they have not selected. The progress 
of the country- and citj', their busi- 
ness, pleasures, and relation.ships fa- 
shion them, with or without their con- 
sent. Their thoughts, opinions, man- 
i tiers, and morals are all in keeping 
with those with whom the deaf as- 
sociate. 

* » 

And when the ‘ ‘ stranger within 
our gates ” happens to see the deaf of 
’ Gotham at work, at sociables at out- 
ings, balls, at their sports, at church, 
or among themselves to an3- number 
at an3- time or place, he will find them 
, orderU', .self-respectful, generous, and 
manly, and whatever faults they’ have 
are out-shone by the good qualities 
they jjos.sess. And this shows the 
deaf are wi.se and tasteful in the selec- 
tion of their influences and relation- 
ships. 

* 

* * 

The number of New Yorkers who 
are to attend the National Convention 
the latter part of this month in Phila- 
delphia, is not so large as was form- 
erly’ announced, .Some find their 
shops busy’ ; .some are idle. The 
former cannot get away and the latter 
think twice before risking the trip to 
the detriment of their pocket book. 
Others would like to go, but they are 
charry to drop a fiver for ear fare. I 
spoke sharply' in favor of a meet while 
the Christian Endeavorers were as- 
sembled in convention in that very 
same city, a long time ago ; others did 
also. This would have allowed not 
only New Yorkers, but the deaf of the 
whole country to take advantage of a 
very low rate of fare— a cent a mile, I 
think. 

* 

Nevertheless, the local committee 
thought l>etter, and it would be in- 
teresting reading to know their reason 
for acting in opposition to the general 
sentiment of a majority of members of 
the association. The rate — full fare 
one way,- and a third returning, on 
certain conditions, with all the red- 
tape attached thereto, is not wanted 
by the deaf It has only too often 
been proven that this sort of arrange- 
ment is a snare and a delusion. A 
sensible rate of fare that is easily ob- 
tainable is one fare for both ways — 
that is, you pay the regular first-class 



steps and each is worthy of honor. 
Stern resolve, firm persistence and 
conscientious performance will sure- 
ly lead to higher conditions, and 
what you once found a hard and 
thorny task will become an ever cher- 
ished labor in the cause of the advance- 
ment of the deaf, and your own .selves 
in particular. 

Robert E. Maynard. 


rate one W’ay and you are given a 
ticket that carries y'ou both ways. 


Yet the deaf of New York are going 
to travel to the convention by’ rail on 
fir.st-class tickets and trains ; others 
are going to wheel it. A delegation 
from the Quad Club will start by 
wheel, stopping over-night in Tren- 
ton and arriving at Philadelphia the 
next day ; another, on a wager, is go- 
ing to foot it all the way. 

Thus it will be seen that New 
Yorkers will make themselves felt, if 
not in numbers, well, then, by their 
The election of officers 


Capt. Samuel Chester Reid. 

How many of us at celebration’s 
of National events on both land and 
water have not admired the silken 
banners of the various nations ? But 


prominence 
seems a tangle, and unless the nomi- 
nating committee hits on the right 
nails, there will be some variation 
from the ticket presented. 


At Trenton on May 30th, at the 
school for the deaf, it was my’ pleasure 
to see the beginning of a New State 
Association of Deaf-Mutes repre.sented 
by the Deaf of New Jersey’, and in 
connection therewith I wish to add 
my mite of encouragement and advice ; 
and it is fit that this should be through 
their official organ. 

I took a great deal of interest in the 
gathering and I cannot help express- 
ing my cordial appreciation of what 
has already been said and done by 
the intelligent body’ as.sembled. In 
fact, I can add very’ little to what 
has already’ taken place. 


CAPT. SAMUEL CHE.STER REID. 

who of us has not looked upon the 
bright and beautiful Stars and Stripes 
with a feeling of pride and delight, 
and with .swelling hearts declared it to 
be by far the handsome.st ensign in the 
world ; and to the boasting of Old 
Glory’ and the land she waves over, 
who,se patriotic spirit has not let 
itself loose ? 

And yet how many of us know who 
was the author and designed Old 
Glory' and how it was adopted by 
America ? Not so many as you would 
suppose. It was designed by Capt. 
Samuel Chester Reid, of New York 
city, and the first flag was made at 
his home by’ his wife, Mary, daughter 
of Capt. Nathan Jennings, of Conn., 
of Revolutionary fame. This flag 
was first hoisted over the House of 
Representatives on April 13th, 181S, 


Out of the thirty-seven members 
enrolled perhaps a few may think their 
desire to see New Jersey haveacapital 
association gratified without any 
thought of duty in the matter. This 
is all wrong. Every one of them 
must put their .shoulders to the wheel, 
for it is the little helpers that count 
mo.st in the end. Do not think that 
the little you may do is unappreciated, 
for certainly it is most welcome. 


As you desire, so work ; for it is 
only by dint of hard work that suc- 
cess is attained. The association is 
formed — let your watchwords be for 
progress, and banish all thought of 
retrogression, fluard against envy, 
spite, maliciousness, for these 


very 

thoughts will devour your association 
and despoil whatever good it can do. 
Cherish love, compassion and good- 
will, for these very emotions lead to 
wish for happiness of others and the 
succe.ss of all undertakings. 


The following is the act passed by 
Congress and approved by I’resident 
Monroe, April 4th, 1818 ; — 

“A?i act to establish the flag of the 
United Stales. 

‘‘Be it enacted, etc That from and 
after the 4th day of July next, the flag of 
the United States be thirteen horizontal 
stripes, alternate red and white ; that the 
union be twenty stars, white, in a blue field. 

” Sec. 2 AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, 
That on the admission of every new State 
into the Union one .star be added to the 
union of the flag ; and such addition shall 
take effect on the 4th day of July then next 
succeeding such admission.” 

In accordance with this law, next 
July 4th a new star will be added to 
the banner of freedom in honor of the 
admission of Utah into Statehood. It 


Spring to the aid of your a.ssocia- 
tion as a mother ha.stens to protect and 
nourish her child— not as a con.scious 
desire to help it, but as an in.stinct. 

The indignation we feel at cruelty, 
oppression and injustice to the deaf 
of the State and Country' ; the anxiety 
to relieve the sufferings of our class ; 
the hope we cherish for better condi- 
tions, for higher and better education 
and wider social welfare, are but a few 
of your duties in connection with the 
association. There are many upward 
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will be a glorious day in that state, speedway of Brooklyn ct'clists. We 
Capt. Samuel C. Reid was born in rolled along the fine roadway at a 
Norwich, Conn., in 1783, and died comfortable jog, the R. S. was trying 
Jan. 28th 1S61. He was a daring to unbo.som himself concerning our 
naval officer and in the war of 1812 route, but made a bad muss of it. I’d 
commanded the American brig of like to see a semi-mute holding a long 
war, “General Armstrong.’’ It was talk on wheels with a hearing person ; 
this vessel that fought .such a gallant we had to dismount for the benefit of 
battle with the British on the sea, this information. “We are making 
off the Azore Islands. This heroic for Jamaica, ’’ he began, “the end of 
the fight against terrific mlds was ^ the first stage of the run . Jamaica is 
one of the most heroic and naval the Rome of Long Island from the 
actions on record in modern or ancient wheelman’s standpoint. All the best 
history. Its re.snlts to our country I roads to every- point start from there, 
were perhaps greater than any other j the tourist bound along the north or 
battle fought on land or sea in the | south shore or to the eastern end of 
war of 1812, for it was the means of .the island can find a direct and good 
saving New Orleans as by holding the : main road to his destination atjam- 
Briti.sh fleet in chech, Capt. Reid | aica. This is a fact to remember, as 
preoented reenforements being sent in I it gives an invaluable key to the sys- 
rin th the army^ under Gen. Packen- ; tern of good wheeling thoroughfares 


country, where the Long Island far- tion, known as the “Black Road.” 
mer may be .seen at his best. As we which leads to the southern boundary 
howled along past spacious white of the village of Sea Cliff and thence 
farm houses set amid shaded green on to Glen Cove. Sea Cliff is a 
lawns, the sun peeped through the popular summer resort for Brooklyn- 
clouds and was soon shining warm ites. We dropped in the Sea Cliff 
and bright full upon us, lighting up yacht club house to pay a call on a 
the gloom beneath the clumps of friend of mine. Luckly we found 
y-oung oaks and beeches. him as he was just running his color 

We pa.s.sed through the town of up the mast of his sloop signifying 
Queens without .stopping and then on that his boat was incommission. We 
through Hinsdale, Hyde Park, and had to leave our wheel at the Club 
Old Courthouse Cross Roads at House and enjoyed an hour’s sail on 
Brick Tavern, three-quarters of a mile the Sound. Sea Cliff offers an op- 
from the Cross Roads, we return to portunity to the tourist who makes 
the left and continued until we struck this run in warm weather to take a 
the second road beyond, running plunge in the waters in Hempstead 
parallel with the Jericho Pike where Harbor. It is a little off the better 
we turned to the right. Crossing track to Oyster Bay, however, .so we 
the Long Island R. R. tracks a road kept on the Black Road and coasted 
to the left led us to the top of the down a long hill into Glen Cove. 



ham. Great Britain, it being the chief 
aim of the British to capture this fort. 
Capt. Reid’s record in the war was 
brilliant, but his record as a designer 
of our ensign will ever be cherished. 
It is probable that had not his wife 
been skillful with the needle. Cong- 
ress would not have acted on it. 
nor President Monroe ‘approved of 
it. So Mrs. Reid shares equally the 
honor. “He designed; she execut- 
ed.” R. E. M. 

RlcycIiliK to Oyster Bay. 

ii ^AH’ll take a run to Oyster 
^ Bay, on Long Island, to- 
^ day. You ’ll find the roads 
level and easy,” and with an air 
of command the reformed scorcher 
ordered “Ready! mount and ride!” 
Off we went with East Twenty-third 
street ferry as our objective point. 
A pleasant sail down the river, and 
in a quarter of an hour we landed 
at Broadway, Brooklyn. We made 
our way slowly over the rather 
rough cobblestones for three blocks 
and theti turning to the right we 
sped over the smooth asphalt sur- 
face of Bedford avenue, the favorite 


in one of the best riding districts in 
New York.” Once more we started 
off, but very slowly, for the R. S. was 
bound to be listenend to. Much more 
information of the same nature was 
poured into his followers, as we turn- 
ed to the right into a broad maca- 
damized avenue. I interrupted him 
with the query, “ What road is 
this?” “ Eastern Parkway. ” Shade 
trees bordered the road side, and the 
vista down the long, smooth lane was 
one to make the most sedate rider 
long to kick the pedals a little faster. 
The efforts t)f the reformed scorcher 
to restrain himself excited one’s 
pity. A few miles of the pleasant 
riding brought us to East New York 
Avenue, evenly paved with Belgian 
blocks, from which we turned to the 
right into Liberty avenue. 

At the end of the King’s County 
Elevated Railway a turn to the left 
brought us into New Broadwaj- and 
thence over a stretch of five miles of 
l>erfectly level macadam intojamaica. 
Then we rail over a well kept general 
road called Jericho Pike. The dis- 
tance is fifteen miles and it takes the 
rider through a beautiful rolling 


' hill leading down into Roslvn. This 
prett\- little town nestles in an angle 
of high hills at the head of Hemp- 
stead Harbor. The view gives glimp- 
ses of the roofs of houses hidden 
among the trees — the valley and 
stretching heyound the silvert- bosom 
of the beautiful bar-. A dangerous 
place and coast we had to lead our 
brakeless steed down into the sleepy 
little town and ride through the main 
street, across an old bridge over a 
mill pond to the mansion house, where 
some cold tea and light lunch served to 
make us feel fit to ride for a kingdom 
and we pushed on. On the road of 
Glen Head, we skirted the base of 
Harbor Hill, one of the highest points 
on Long Island, and passed the home 
of the late William Cullen Bryant. 
The poet ’s former residence is a fine 
large hou.se, overlooking the harbor, 
and is surrounded b\’ spacious, well 
kept grounds. 

The road to Glen Head leads up a 
steep hill of soft sand, and the 
wheelman — well the king of scorchers 
must get off and push. We were 
rewarded for our labor at the top by a 
level gravel road in fairly good condi- 


Dinner was taken at the Oriental 
Hotel. Once more on the road we 
went south on Main street on the 
direct road to Oj’ster Bay. This part 
of the journey tried the muscle of the 
ladies most severely, but we all felt 
glad. Oyster Bay was not far awav. 
Finally the top of the last hill was 
reached and then began a long coast 
down a deep ravine through the 
woods and out on the level roadwav 
bordering the shore of Oyster Bav. 
The broad expanse of water, dancing 
with sunlight and dotted with .sails 
of numerous oyster sloops, stretched 
away Ijefore us to the entrance of 
Long Island Sound in the dim dis- 
tance. We sat on the bank and gaz- 
ed at the fascinating picture until we 
were obliged to niake a lively spurt 
through the town and catch our train 
back to Ixmg Island City — should a 
bicyclist wish to curtail his journey 
at either Roslyn, Sea Clift’, or Glen 
Cove he can return to New Yt>rk 
city from those points by Ijoat on 
Saturday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons. Chas. J. LeCercq. 
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D. P. Forst & Co., 

WHOLESALE GROCERS & 


■ 

Curers o f 

Provisions 

#4 


CLOSED. OPEN. 

(Patent applied for.) 

A New Device for School Use, in wiiicii can be 

nionnteil foi' preservation and use, sja'ciniene of Pen Woi’k, 
ami Maps, Cliarts, Cli})pings, Pliotogiaplis or Illiistrationa of 
any kind. 

.M.VNUFACTL'HKl) ONLY HY 

New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Go. 

TRENTON, - - - NEW JERSEY. 

AVi'ite ior Oirculni* and PrieeH, hIho Catal<>4sn« of School 

K’urn.itnre. 


Built on 
Latest Lines and 

Advanced Principl 

No Better Made for any Price 


Worth $100 


AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 

QUEEN QTY CYCLE CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘'America’s Representative Wheel.” 


4 Warren Street, NEW YORK 

Frederick L. Fuller, agent, 351 Hamilton Avenue, T renton, N. J- 

“NONE SO GOOD AS THE LIBERTY.” 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Trenton City Snfinr Cure. 


\V. H. SKIRM. 
JOSEPH M. FORST. 
WM. S. COVERT. 


P. S. Katzenbach & Co., 

36 EAST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 

Hardware, Heaters, Ranges, Mantles, 
Grates, Tile Heaters and Facings. 

Plumbers, Steam and 6as Fitters, Steam and Hot Water Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES 


■■I’lierr is but one quality of Lil)erty Ilielcyts— tlie lu st. 

Every Liberty is made in our own faelory, under our own eyes — and we make 
notbing but liberty Bicycles. 

We originate — not imitate — and conceive. ex|)<*rimenl, test with utmost care, witli 
the Hi<l of experts in the art, and present to our patrons the perfected fruit of the 
ability, bniins, uinbition to excel, and energy of tile best skilled meebanies in .Vnierica. 


Price 
SI 00 


Price 
SI 00 


THE LIBERTY BICYCLE 

Stands without a peer. 

The tula’s are of the first quality steel, cold-drawn and weldless. The bubs and 
bearings are turnwl from a bar of solid ttail stttel and are liardenwl and ground by our 
own special processes and by sitecial machinery dc.signe<l for tlic purpose. The con- 
nections arc all of forged or drawn steel. The joints are all re-inforeed with tapered 
tubular liners. Enameling and nickeling are the la-sts, 

Men.s’ WIktIs in 23, 34, 26 and 28 intdi setit posts. 

Ladies' Wheels in 20, 22 and 24 inch .seat iK)st.“. (The Liberty Ladies’ Wheel is pe- 
cuiitirly jtdaiited to ladies on account of its low frame). 

1^" All sizes ready for quick delivery. Send for Catalogue. 
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State Normal and Model Schools 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersej'. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to present that subject matter as to conform 
to the law of mental devolopment. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Traiidiig School preparatorj' to college, business 
or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for all kinds of work, 
lalM)ratories, manual training room, gj'mnasium, &c. 

The cost |)cr year for boarders, including board, washing, tuition, 

books, &c., is from ^134 to $160 for those intending to teach and $200 
for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of books for those 
intending to teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, according to grade, 
for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted Iw gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
are nicely furnishe<l and very cos^'. 

For further particulars apply to the Princii)al, 


For Artistic Photographs ® ® ® ® ® 

go to KRAUCH’S 
STUDIO 

15 K. State St. 
(Beer's old stand) 

The ttnest cabinet In this city at $.3 per dozen. 


Do YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 JBast State St. 


C. RIBSAM <& SONS. 

Nurserymen — - — 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

TUENTOA', K. J. 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 

( rateutea Aut/nst- 12. 1884.) 

This Bed Spring Is the most complete ever offer- 
ed to the public. It Is guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sureol 2000 pounds. For simplicity, beauty, com- 
fort and duratotllty, it lias no equal. There Is nt 
wood, chains, hoots, or rivets used In Its construe 
tlon. Handled by all Orst-class rumlture dealer' 
.Manufactured exclusively by the 

TEEXTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 
TH-ElVTOyr, . .T. 


A Silent Worker. 


Ls the value I put in evert- clothing price — a wonder that brings 
me business. Fai.i, Clothing now ready for your inspection. 


Successor to 

R. A. DONNELLY, 


B. F. Gunson, 

Famous Clothier. 


ODER. A. HOUSE SXORES. 


BE SURE 

and buy your clothing at the .\iiivrit*an 
Clotliing & Tailoring Co., 3 East 
State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order 
if desireti; pants to measure, $3, $4, and 
$5. Coat and vest, $10. and up to ortler 


Examined by sklttul 
Specialists 


AT APPLEGAT E’S 

STATE A WARREN STS, 
TRE NTON, N.J. 

Satisfaction GrnaranteecX, 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons — the more goods you will buy of us 
each year. S. P. D’^TNHAM & CO., 

Dry Goods and Millmcry% 1'renton. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL HF.ALER IN 

LUMBER, LIME, GOAL and WOOD, 

334 Perry St., Trenton, X. J. 

Tki.Bphonk 52. 


We have alwa.vs on hand the best grades of 

-^LEHIGH COALS'^ 

For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now Is the time to order coal. 25 cents per ton 
discount for ca.sh. . . , 

Michael Hurley, 

512 Perry St. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


GEO. W. PRICE, 

DRAI.EK IN 

Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 

* * Prepared * * 

Beef, Ham and Breakfast Muttoii. 

Stulls 4-3 and 44, City Market. 

TAYLOR & YATES, 

DEALERS IN 

Fish and Oysters, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

City Market, Trenton, N.J. 


E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 

Prescriptions carefully compounded from the 
best materlaL 

Cor. IfaniiltoTi Ave. & Hiitlson St., 
TRENTON, N. J. 

Go TO 

CONVERY & WALKER, 

13D NortH Broad St., 
and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets In the city. 


WAGNER & MEYER, ST@LL’S 


- Butchers - 

Dealers in BEEF, POUK, VE.VL, LAMB 
and MUTTON. 

Stalls 45 and 46, City Market. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPOKI'IXG GOODS fie GAMES, 


Outdoor Sports 


& Amusements. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 


o< J. M. BURGNER X 


Dealer in 


fish. Game and Oysters. Millham \ ienna Bakery 


35 East Front St., Washington Market, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


Is'o. tilo Cliiit.oni A.voixue. 

XRENT'i'OISr, NT. .T. 


MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
HEAVY CASTINGS 


- REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


JOHN E. THROPP & SONS CO., 


MARINE 
& STATIONARY 


ENGINES & BOILERS. 


11 









THE SILENT WORKER. 
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The Famous 

CONTINENTAL 


HOTEL 


PHILADELPHIA 


Under New Management 

Kates Reduced 

American Plan 


HEAT INCLUDED, ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 
EVERY ROOM 

L. U. Maltby 

Proprietor 


The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
cine : Cures the 
common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


rillNCIPAL., 

WESTON JENKINS. A..M 


^PITE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
I DliAF-JlrTES, estiiblislicd by net apjjrov- 
0(1 Ylarcb Slst. 1S82, offers its lul vanUiges ou 
the following ooiuiition.s ; Tlio candidate 
must bo a resident of tin; Stale, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufliciont physical 
health and intellectual capacity to ))rofit by 
the instruction afTorded. ’I’he person mak- 
ing aiiplication for the admission of a child 
asa pupil is rerpiirtal to till out a blaidt form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving neces,sarj' 
information in regard to the case. The- 
application must be aecomiianied by a cer- 
tificate from a cotmty judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or town.ship clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also a c(?rtiticate from twa 
freeholders of tiie (rountj'. These cer- 
tificates are printed on the .same .sheet 
with the forms of apiJicntion, and are 
accomi>anied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of api>licatiou 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtidned by writing to 
the following address : 

West (Ml >)4‘iikiiis, 

Trenton, N. J. Principal. 


STi;\V.\I!l), 

ITIOM.AS F. HEARNEN 


Heougu a. Fuf.t 


Camden 


J. Binoii.\.m Woodwaki). . Bordeiitown 


.M AlIiON. 

-MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS 


Silas R. Mouse. 


Atlantic City 


a'l’EIiVISOli OF itovs, 

B. 11. SHARP. 


S. St. John .Mctb’TriiEN 


ASSISTANT SI rinivison. 

.MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK 


Steven C. Lauison 


Hackettstown 


Stei’hen Pieuson 


Morristown 


Sl VEKViSOU OF oini.s. 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ 


In a Hurry 
To Paints 


Fuancis Scoit 


Paterson 


ATTENDING fliySICIAN. 

WILLIAM S. LALOR. M.I) 


JoSEl'II P. COOFEK. 


Rutherford 


James M. Sey.mot’ii 


NtnsK. 

MRS. ELIZABETH V. SMITH 


Jersey City 


IIECEIVEU, 

MISS CARRIE S. C:0NGER 


EADMAN 


Tea<ili<‘rN «f Acacleiiiir: Depart 

Rowland R. Lloyd. A.B. 

JIiss ViiiGiMA H. Benting. 
-Mas. Bosa Keeleii. 

-Miss iMAity 1). Tilson. 

-Miss Fi.oiience A. Buown. 

•Miss Adelaide \. llENDEiisiioT 
Miss Eleanok (J Stokes. 

JIiss ,M. Oakley Bockee. 


ElizabetJi 


>[ontclair. 


of Th«* Itoard 


Industrial l>epartiiieiit 

•Mils. Frances H, Poiiteii 
George S. Porter, 

Lufis R. Aubott, . . 

Walter Whalen. 

-Miss Emma L. Bii.ree, 


Vice-President 


, Drawing 
Priniiii!; 
Wixal-working 
Shocinaking 
. Sewing 


Charles J. Ba.xter, Secretary. 

Wii.LiA.M iS. Hancock, Treasurer School 
for Deaf-Mutes. 


BOOKS 

SUPPLIES 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. Tlie paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and tlie color of our 
prices niatcli our paints. 

. A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises. Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, <fcc., call 
on 


Dry Goods, 

Cloaks, 

Millinery 

KVliKYTUlXti YTEW AND DESIUA- 
BLE AT THE LOWEST PKICES AT 
WHICH THEY CAN BE SOLI). . . 
WAITING AND KETIKING BOOMS 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. . . 


MATTHEWS & STEEPY 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE z CO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Florida and 
Hot-house Produce 


(Successors to Duim Hardware and I'alnt Co.) 


Hardware. House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery,. 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 

Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Hoofing, Gas Fixtures, 

OH Cloths, &c., Ac, 


A SPECIALTY. 


E. F. HOOPER & CO 


CHICKEN 
GAME in at 


THE BRANT DRY GOODS CO., 
105-109 E. State st 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city 


13 AND 14 City Market 


13 E. Slate St. 'rRENTDN, N. J 


Read our ads. 



